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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
TELEGRAM was received in London on Monday, an- 
nouncing that the Volksraad of the Transvaal had 
rejected the British Convention, and in subsequent  tele- 
grams it was stated that the 11,700 troops now in the 
Transvaal and Natal had been ordered to stand fast. 
No confirmation of these statements, however, has been 
received, and it is known that no vote has been taken. The 
truth appears to be that the most prominent party in the 
Volksraad is the one which objects to the Convention, first, 
because the natives are protected, and secondly, because heavy 
sums of money are to be paid. The first proviso is regarded as 
an insult, as no Boer, in his own opinion, is ever unjust to any 
native; while the second involves taxation, to which no Boer, 
if he can help it, will submit. ‘There is no evidence, however, 

















__geeethgt the Triumvirate who signed the Convention have lost their 


influence over the majority, who probably do not talk so much. 


If the Convention were rejected, the Queen's anthorita yd, 
xevive, and the only course would be to hold the country in her 


Majesty’s name, leaving it to the Boers to rebel, or if they be- 
came wiser, to call a new Session, and confirm the action of 
their delegates. The seven thousand farmers who claim a terri- 
tory as large as France, and deny all rights to its inhabitants, 
have aneabsurd amount of sympathy in England; but it would 
vanish with the rejection of an agreement which concedes to 
them everything for which they rose in arms, and grants them 
every right of self-government, except that of re-establishing 
slavery. The matter is so difficult, that it must be left to the 
Executive Government, but most Englishmen feel that quite 
enough has been done in the way of concession. 








Abdurrahman’ Khan defeated his rival, Ayoub, before Can- 
dahar, on September 22nd. By a bold movement the Ameer 
placed his troops between Candahar and Herat, and so forced 
Ayoub to come out and give him battle. Ayoub had with him 
about 15,000 men, and he commenced the battle with his Can- 
daharees in front, his volunteer irregulars in the centre, and 
his Cabulees behind. The engagement was carried on by a 
languid cannonade, until the two Cabulee regiments opened 
fire on the irregulars, a mass of 10,000 men, probably 
badly armed, and they, with the Candaharees, broke and 
fled. Two Heratee regiments stood firm, but ultimately 
decided to join the victor, who thus becomes rid of Ayoub, 
secures Candahar, and swells his army with 4,000 regular troops. 
Ayoub fled in hot haste, abandoning 14 of his 20 guns; but the 
pursuit was very half-hearted, and the number of the killed 
less than 250. The battle, in fact, was, in sporting parlance, a 
“cross,” the Ameer only striking after he had secured his 
enemy’s regular troops. He is now, however, fairly secure on 
his throne, and may either attack Herat, and force Ayoub over 
the frontier, or make a compromise with him, under which 
Ayoub wil! admit his sovereigaty, but retain Herat as irre- 
movable governor. The moral of the affair is clear to all men. 
The moment we retire, affairs in Afghanistan take their natural 
course, and the strongest prince rises to the top, with no 
particular effort, and scarcely any bloodshed. It is British inter- 
vention which, beyond the Himalaya, is the anarchical element. 





The French Government is still forwarding immense numbers 
of men to Tunis and Algiers. On Monday, 2,600—not 26,000, 
as reported—set sail from Toulon for Tunis, and during the 
week 10,000 were despatched from Marseilles. The Generals 
in the two provinces—for Tunis is a French province, 
whatever its designation may be—are in command of at 
least 80,000 men, and the campaign is to be opened by October 
15th or 20th, if the commissariat arrangements can be completed 
by that time. They are exceedingly imperfect, and the troops 
suffer, especially from dysentery. The Arabs in Tunis have de- 
feated the native Tunisian Army, probably through treachery, 
and have opened communications with Bou Amema in Algiers, 
who, on his part, has succeeded in reconciling the three great 
tribes which furnished Abd-el-Kader with his armies. 
They were reluctant to obey Bou Amema, who is by family 
a nobody; but a French officer, Colonel Negrier, swept 
all difficulties away. In a fit of fanatic scorn of fanaticism 
which is thoroughly French, he ordered the tomb of a cele- 
brated Marabout, so sacred as to be an object of pilgrimage, to 
be razed tothe ground. The order was obeyed, and the colonists 
sent addresses of honour to Colonel Negrier; but the tribes 
declared the act unpardonable, and waived all objections to fol- 
lowing Bou Amema’s standard. The outrage will cost 10,000 
lives. It is strange that the French, who so often imitate the. 
Romans, cannot even understand the Roman policy towards 
conquered creeds, which the English, who neither imitate nor 
comprehend antiquity, always follow. Gallio would have 
smiled at the Arabs, and made a smooth road to their Mar- 
about’s tomb; and so would an English Commissioner, first 


The French Chamber will, it is believed, though it is not 
quite settled, meet on the 17th October, when the Ministry, 
in order to leave the President free, will tender their resigna- 
tions. It is thought probable that M. Grévy, who looks 
forward with some apprehension to a Gambetta Government, 
and has as yet never made M. Gambetta an offer, will not 
acceptit, but will insist on the Ministry meeting the new Chamber, 
and bearing the brunt of the first explanations, especially about 
Tunis affairs. In this event, as the “ verification of powers” 
will take time, and there will be the usual squabbling over we 
elections, the Chamber will hardly be fairly at work before the 
second week in November. This is the semi-official account, 
but it is probable that means will be found for much more 
rapid action. The campaign in Tunis must be begun before 
November; money will be wanted, and a Government which 
may be overthrown in a week cannot manage a campaign 
which will engage a great army, and cost a million a month 
at least. French politicians are growing sensitive to the 
situation in North Africa, and some inquiry must be made 
into the incessant accusations of corruption among those who 
first urged the Tunis expedition. These accusations are very 
grave, and suggest that the Tunisian affair was “promoted” 
by a Ring such as originated the Egyptian Control, the object 
being, first, to raise Tunisian Bonds to par; secondly, to found 
watering-places, with, perhaps, a gaming-table ; and thirdly, to 
obtain concessions for mines and railways. ‘“ Agiotage” is the 
worst feature in French politics just now. 


The French are about, it is believed, to embark in an enter- 
prise which may turn out as difficult as the conquest of Tunis. 
Reinforcements are being sent to Cochin China, and it is 
expected that the King of Anam will be required to sign a 
Treaty, binding him to submit himself in all things to 
the advice of a French Resident. The pretext is said 
to be piracy, but the object is to control an exceedingly 
rich country, full of mines, and with a swarming population, 
400,000 of whom are Catholics. In pressing forward, how- 
ever, the French are encountering what is now the serious 
risk of a long war with China, There can be no doubt what- 
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ever that Anam is a tributary State of China; that the 
Court of Pekin is determined that its feudatories shall 
not be withdrawn; and that since the revindication of 
Kuldja, the Ministers have ceased to deem resistance 
to Europe impossible. They may march Tso’s army south- 
ward through Yunnan, where it can find its way by the 
graves itself has made, and, descending the rivers, enter Cochin 
China. The French could, no doubt, defend themselves; but 
they would have to dispatch 10,000 men to protect their 
subjects, and 10,000 more for a demonstration against Pekin 
itself. Invading China on behalf of a single Power and with- 
out the support of Europe is a very serious undertaking, if 
only for the diplomatic complications it is sure to produce. An 
American Colonel Gordon may make the defence very formid- 
able, and just now the French are unlucky. 


Mr. Parnell’s avowed determination to discredit the working 
of the Land Act from the first, has provoked an immediate and 
weighty rejoinder from the Catholic Bishops of Ireland. They 
met on Wednesday at Maynooth, and passed a series of reso- 
lutions which cannot fail to produce a considerable effect. The 
Bishops “ consider it their duty to declare that the new Land Act 
is a great benefit to the tenant class, and a large instalment of 
justice, for which the gratitude of the country is due to Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government.” They “earnestly exhort their 
flocks to avail themselves of the advantages derivable from this 
Act.” And they “call on their clergy to guard their flocks 
against all secret agencies and intimidations, which can only 
come from the enemies of the people ;” and on both clergy and 
laity “to remove, as far as it lies in each one’s power, the 
stigma which our enemies have sought to cast upon the people,— 
that they will not pay their just debts, which they are bound to 
do.” The situation, then, appears to be this:—Ulster has 
accepted the Land Act with unanimity and enthusiasm. The 
Bishops earnestly exhort their flocks to avail themselves of its 
advantages. The mass of the peasantry, at last becoming aware 
of the boon which has been given them, and weary of the unrest 
of the last two years, are longing to follow the Bishops’ advice. 
Mr. Parnell himself dare not urge a flat rejection of the Act, 
and is forced to take refuge in supersubtle expedients. Upon 
the whole, the prospect, though not without clouds, is full of 
promise, and does not justify the prevailing pessimism. 


In a speech delivered at Maryborough last Monday, Mr. 
Parnell described more explicitly than he has hitherto done the 
policy of the Land League towards the Land Act. The Court 
will be anxious, he said at the outset, to create a favourable im- 
pression among the tenant-farmers, in order to obtain their con- 
fidence and draw them away from the League. If the cases 
first submitted to it were rack-rented cases, in which a consider- 
able reduction could be made “without any colour of reducing 
rents to a fair standard,” the consequences would be disastrous, 
‘because you would have a high standard of rent established 
as a result of the test cases, instead of a low standard.” In 
order to avert this catastrophe, he warned his hearers 
to keep out of the Court until “test cases of an average 
character, where rents are neither very high nor very low, had 
been selected and brought before it by the local branches of 
the League.” The hand of the Court will thus be forced, and it 
will be obliged to choose between reducing the rent in such 
cases “to what would be a fair rent,” and forfeiting the con- 
fidence of the farmers. The test cases will include some in 
which the tenant’s improvements have not been recently effected, 
in order to ascertain upon which party the Court will lay the 
burden of proof. It has since been stated that two tenants 
have been appointed in each locality by the League to assess 
the “fair rents” of the farms in the district, “having regard 
to the necessity of a more improved mode of living, better 
food, better clothing, and better houses.” Their assessment 
will be officially adopted by the League, and the decision of 
the Commissioners in the test cases compared with it. 


Mr. Parnell has been greatly hurt by the frankness of Mr. 
Ferguson, the Glasgow Home-ruler, upon the subject of the 
salaries paid to prominent Land Leaguers. He assumes quite 
accurately that the public, reading that speech, will believe that 
Members of Parliament are paid from Land League funds. He 
declares, therefore, that ‘“‘no Members of Parliament are paid by 
the League for Parliamentary services.” No persons are, in 
fact, paid salaries at all, unless they give their whole time; 
and of these there are twenty-five, who receive, on the whole, 





about £60 a week, not a very large average, 
as the League is spending £1,200 a week, or £60,000 a 
year. Does the League, perchance, pay its Members’ elec. 
tion expenses? There is not the smallest objection to its 
doing so, as such expenses are paid by subscription and 
by political clubs everywhere; nor do we see why it should 
not pay its Members also, if it pleases. The only objection is to 
any secrecy in the matter, the electors having a right to know 
whether their Member is responsible solely to them, or liable to 
be influenced by gratitude towards any other body. The League 
should publish its accounts in detail, of course with an inde- 
pendent audit, and not keep them so secret that important 
Members, like Mr. Ferguson, can make radical mistakes as to 
the disposal of the funds. 


It is difficult, almost impossible, to keep one’s temper with 
the Irish Land-leaguers, but let us be just even to them. Exces- 
sive irritation is felt in England at the conduct of the released 
“suspects,” who take every opportunity afforded by their 
freedom of abusing their liberators. Father Sheehy, in 
particular, who has just been released by Mr. Forster, 
on his return to his parish described Mr. Gladstone 
as “a smiling, hollow hypocrite, and the greatest offender 
against the liberties of Ireland who has appeared in 
this century,” denounced Mr. Forster, and called on the 
peasantry to reject the Land Act. That is ungrateful, but 
it is necessary to understand the point of view of these men. 
They think they were cruelly punished without trial, and re- 
leased either from fear or policy, and that, so far from owing 
any gratitude to their captors, they owe, as self-respecting 
human beings, a bitterer hate. It has long been noticed by 
prison governors that prisoners do not hate the Judges, unless 
they were condemned when innocent. In his own judgment, 
Father Sheehy is not only innocent, but meritorious. That is 
the worst of Coercion Acts. Unless death is inflicted, they do 
not terrorise, for release is sure to come, and every released 
prisoner is an implacable enemy. That is no reason for not re- 
leasing when releasing is expedient or just, but it is a reason 
for enduring passionate obloquy with calmness. 


especially 


The Daily News states that a Secret Society has been formed 
in Russia, having for its object the suppression of the Nihilists, 
or rather, of the Russian Revolutionary Committee, by all and 
every means, assassination included. At its head is a person of 
high rank, and it already numbers 900 members, commanding 
some £80,000. Men formerly high in the Secret Police have 
been affiliated, and their operations will extend to Geneva and 
London. The first object of the ‘“ Holy Brotherhood” is to 
protect the Emperor, and punish those who threaten him; and 
three leading Nihilists, two of whom are named, are said to be 
already marked down. It was, of course, from the first certain 
that the practice of assassination would develop the vendetta, 
as it hag done in all countries and all ages. Some day, if dis- 
order lasts in Ireland, we shall see an Irish jury slaughtered 
out by the relatives of the victims, for having deliberately 
refused them justice. Such an attempt as that of the 
Holy Brotherhood is as natural as the vengeance taken 
by an Arab tribe, which can get no other redress; but it is, 
nevertheless, worse, both in motive and consequences, than the 
original crime. It is murder by hired bravos for vengeance 
which is intended, and the first successful crime will double the 
power of the Nihilists. They will cease to be assassins in their 
own eyes, and will become duellists, fighting for life on equal 
terms against foes armed just like themselves. If they kill 
anybody here, the Brotherhood will be hanged, if Russia goes 
to war in consequence. 


An international conference of Free-thinkers has been held 
this week in London, in the City Road. It was attended 
by about eighty delegates from France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Great Britain, and America, who represented, 
it was said, some hundreds of local associations, most of 
them small. Some of the delegates, like Dr. Biichner, 
the chairman, were men of some distinction; but the im- 
portance of the meeting consists in this,—that it records a 
certain change of attitude in the party of negative thought. 
Hitherto, they have, for the most part, been accustomed to con- 
form externally, being contented with the liberty of express- 
ing their views in books, but they now seek to manifest dis- 
belief by outward symbols. Half the reports read mention 
movements, such as the abolition of baptism, the substitution 
of “a philosophic ceremony for the first communion,” and 
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the adoption of a secular ceremonial at funerals, which 
are intended to signify total departure out of Christi- 
anity. Upon the whole, that is as well. The children will 
not disbelieve the more for their fathers’ open profession, 
and the world will be enabled to test disbelief, as it tests beliefs, 
by the effect exercised upon life and thought. That is nota 
complete test, for hardly any faith escapes the influence of the 
faiths around it, and every faith has its hours of corruption 
and revival; but it is the test which the mass of mankind can 
most easily apply. Once fairly applied, there can be little to 
fear for Christianity. 


"The full narratives of the loss of the ‘Teuton’ which have 
reached London reveal an unexpected danger in naval construc- 
tion. When the ship struck, two of the six water-tight com- 
partments were stove in, but Captain Manning, an excellent 
officer, who knew the ship well, was not even alarmed. He 
was confident that the four unbroken compartments would keep 
the ship afloat, and that she could steam back into Simon’s 
Bay, and retained that confidence till he was drowned. It was 
unfounded, however. It appears, from the evidence of the car- 
penter, who escaped, that the tremendous pressure of the water 
against the inner bulkheads—caused, of course, by the pressure 
on enclosed water of the force of the current created by the 
ship’s motion—proved too much for the strength of the par- 
titions; they collapsed, the fires went out, and the vessel, de- 
prived of motion, dived into the water as suddenly as a human 
being might, drowning everybody not in the boats. The possi- 
bility of that accident—of enclosed water acting like water in a 
hydraulic press, and forcing out the compartment partitions— 
has never, we imagine, struck constructors, and raises the ques- 
tion whether in such a calamity the wisest course would not be 
to stop the ship, and trust wholly to boats and rafts. The 
weight and wash of the water would not of themselves crush in 
the bulkheads. 


A correspondent of the Times, to whose view that journal 
evidently attaches importance, bids England at once increase 
the number of her enemies. He affirms that Austria is steadily 
advancing down the Balkan peninsula, that she will, in spite 
of denials, shortly arrive at Salonica, and that then the Greek 
kingdom, occupying Macedonia and Epirus, will become a 
vassal kingdom of the Hapsburgs. ‘The position of a Power 
with the organising and staying capacity of Austria, command- 
ing all the physical and nautical resources of the Greek popula- 
tion of the Levant, on the flank of the most important station 
along the road to India, is one which ought to make English- 
men think of the contingencies which may arise therefrom.” 
We are therefore to guard India by watching Russia, lest she 
acquire Constantinople; France, lest she dominate Egypt; 
Austria lest she throw Greek vessels on our flank ; and Germany, 
we suppose, lest she assist any one of these Powers. With the 
writer’s deduction that we ought to be secure in Egypt, we 
agree, but is not this hostility to all mankind rather a high 
price to pay for India? Are we never to have a foreign policy 
which is not dictated from Calcutta ? 


Mr. Baxter made his annual speech to his constituents at 
Montrose on Thursday, and spoke very plainly indeed. He 
would like to see a reform of Parliamentary procedure take 
precedence of all other business, and, indeed, of the <Ad- 
‘dress, regards the clétwre as an “imperative necessity,” would 
abolish the right of moving the adjournment in question time, 
and would diminish formalities such as the question “That this 
Bill do pass” without mercy. He would also transfer much of 
the work of the Houses to local bodies. He perceives, more- 
‘over, that the House has ceased to be composed exclusively of 
gentlemen, that there are in it men whose object is disorder, 
and he would, therefore, invest the Speaker with power, whenever 
he is defied, to suspend a Member for a month, and on the 
second offence for the Session. He would also, if possible, 
reduce the length of Sessions, and make the House sit in the 
daytime,—an arrangement which will not be carried. Mr. 
Baxter is in many ways a typical Liberal, and the Government 
may judge from his speech how far it will be supported in 
reforming procedure. We believe that the general disgust and 
impatience with obstruction are greater even than it suspects, 
and that if it will but strike hard, and really restore the power 
of movement te the House, the Tories will not follow their 
leaders in resistance. If they will, there could hardly be a better 
ground for an appeal to the country. 





Mr. Baxter then attacked the Fair-trade delusion, and well 
as the subject has been threshed out, he produced some new 
facts. After quoting the figures which show that the United 
Kingdom has within the decade increased vastly in population, 
income, general prosperity, and freedom from crime—there 
were, he noticed, 51,000 convictions for crime in 1850, against 
15,000 in 1880—he gave the following most suggestive 
table. This is the consumption per head of articles of diet 
imported :— 


1870. 1875. 1880. 
eee WR acs 000.0400 ee BI sscace 15°96 
a re i ere BP - axnccs 7:42 
Cheese, Ib............ a i 5°66 
Potatoes, Ib.......... ee scsccs ROG sc3.53 31°63 
Wheat, Ib............. 123:90 ...... IOFOG™ 2.5... 210°42 
TRG isaccsscwons CFE tance Ge ens 14°14 
Sugar (raw), lb...... 41:40 ...... GRRE <<a 54°22 
Sugar (refined), lb. a eee er 9°46 
OME ie sccctaccesss SOE isascs 4°44, 4:59 
Spirits, imported & 

excisable, galls... BOR ise BOO ain 1:09 


The Fair-traders would stop all this eating. Mr. Baxter even 
ventured to doubt whether universal Free-trade, if we could en- 
force it, would be so favourable to Great Britain. It would, he 
feared, cheapen production in all other countries, and so en- 
able foreign manufacturers to compete with English. That is 
certainly most true as regards ships. 


Earl Spencer on Tuesday delivered a speech of some import- 
ance to the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society on agricul- 
ture. He maintained that the first want of the farmers was 
fine weather, the cycle of wet not only having caused serious 
losses, but “ having almost broken up the old system of drain- 
age,” which requires to be renewed. He warned them that it was 
useless to expect Protective duties, for those who had to think 
for the interests of the whole kingdom would never consent to 
make bread dearer in the cities. “It is an impossibility.” 
Nor would they consent to abolish the importation of live 
animals, even though that importation was followed by an 
occasional burst of disease. They could only regulate the im- 
port, though he was happy to say that he hoped the country 
would, within a very few weeks, show a clean bill of health, 
He called on the landlords to assist the tenants; and with 
regard to Land Bills, “what he thought they did want in this 
country was that every possible encouragement should be given 
to tenant-farmers to carry out improvements, and when they 
did improve their farms, they should be liberally and justly 
dealt with by their landlords. To carry out sucha line of policy 
as that would be of the greatest possible importance, and Par- 
liament, no doubt, would have to turn its attention to the sub- 
ject.” That points, it is believed, to a stronger and a compulsory 
Agricultural Holdings Act. 


Some further correspondence between the Archbishop of 
York and the Rev. S. F. Green appears in the papers, but it 
adds little to the information before the public. Mr. Green, 
being in prison, is irritable, and scolds the Archbishop for not 
publishing his letters; and the Archbishop, being in Bishops- 
thorpe, is quite cool, and mildly tells Mr. Green that the 
delay was, as he fancied, his own wish. As to the sub- 
stance of the controversy, the Archbishop explains that 
he advised Mr. Green to take the Bishop of Manchester’s 
advice, and abide by it, in the hope of setting him free ; and Mr. 
Green explains that this is precisely what he refused to do two 
and a half years ago, no Bishop being, in his judgment, able to 
alter “ the statutes of the realm contained in the Prayer-book.” 
The argument is bad, because if the rubrics are authoritative 
because they are statutes, they must be interpreted like all 
other statutes,—by the Courts, which have decided against Mr. 
Green; but he has been consistent, or obstinate, in his view 
throughout. He must now remain in prison till Parliament 
interferes, and his wrongheadedness cannot blind the public to 
the broad fact that we have under the Public Worship Act a 
clergyman imprisoned for conscience’ sake. When that is 
realised, the Act will be abolished; but till then, for what we 
see, Mr. Green must stop where he is. If he were pardoned, he 
would “obey his conscience,” and break the law next week. 
The situation is an impasse, such as is always found in the end, 
when legislators punish opinions just sufficiently to leave 
resistance possible. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——— 
EGYPT. © 

A ager darkest cloud in the political horizon is the condition 
of Egypt. The military movement has been stopped 
for the moment, its promoters being alarmed at the outburst 
of Western feeling, but the general position has become rather 
worse than better. The National party in Egypt is savage 
with disappointment. The Times’ correspondents, and indeed 
all well-informed writers, now admit, what we affirmed from 
the first, that the movement was not directed against the 
Khedive—who indeed, as we believe, secretly favours it—but 
against “ the Control,”—that is, against the attempt of England 
and France to govern Egypt and plunder her Treasury, without 
securing any of the great ends of government. The Army, 
though no doubt acting under interested instigation, only ex- 
pressed a feeling common to all men in Egypt, except the few 
local bondholders and the few hundreds of Europeans paid at 
extravagant rates to “ control ” everything in the country, in 
which the financiers of London and Paris are pecuniarily 
interested. The Egyptians of the upper class, who are about 
to be organised as ‘‘ The Notables,” are enraged to see every 
profitable office filled by disagreeable strangers, who do not 
understand how severely their rigid system presses, who sym- 
pathise neither with good nor bad, but insist not only on 
having the pound of flesh, but on having it before sunset of 
settlement day, and who cannot be conciliated even by bribes. 
The soldiers are indignant at finding that while they have 
become of little account, they are no better paid than 
before, and quite as hardly treated; and the people, more 
especially the urban populace, are savage at the ascend- 
ancy of Infidels, who do not even profess to govern. A 
Mussulman understands good government just as well as a 
Christian, though he does not make of it an ideal, and he will 
submit to force majeure, as the evident expression of the will 
of God for the time being; but to be ruled by Infidels who 
are not conquerors, and who tax everybody for their own 
benefit, without giving justice in return, is too much even for 
Asiatic patience. It is the negation of every idea a Mussul- 
man has as to the just government of the world. The whole 
country is, therefore, impatient of “ the Control,” and another 
movement against it, whether led by the Army, or the Dervishes, 
or the mob, or, as will probably happen, by the ‘“ Notables,” 
who are the Khedive’s nominees, is within a very short 
time a certainty. It may easily succeed, for beyond the 
port of Alexandria the Control has no physical force at 
its disposal; and if it does, direct European interference 
cannot be far off. A. really Egyptian Government un- 
doubtedly would, nay, must, increase the Army, bribe the 
Porte, dismiss the Europeans who prevent peculation, and in a 
few months suspend the service of the Debt. Such a Govern- 
ment could not pay it, if it were honest; and it would not be 
honer}, Even if the French would bear that, which, in the 
preseus position of the Republic, is most unlikely, the English 
will be feverish with suspicion; and though both should sit 
quiet, neither could be at rest, for an Egyptian Government 
purely native, or its rivals, might, and we believe in the end 
would, either overtax or block the Canal, the objections to 
allow of its defence either by France or England being 
identical with the objections to allow either Power to occupy 
Egypt. They could not keep their hands off such an instru- 
ment of extortion. The difficulty obviated by abandoning 
the Control, would be only pushed one step back; and the 
situation, therefore, involves this consequence, that a movement 
in Egypt is not only possible, but extremely probable, which 
cannot be met by mere inaction, yet if met by action, may 
bring England and France into direct and sudden collision, 
neither being able to allow the rival to act, while joint action 
means a war after a few months. No misfortune could be 
greater, either for us or for the world, and we desire to show 
why, if France will make no arrangement, we believe it to be 
inevitable. The words may possibly attract the more atten- 
tion, because we are so utterly opposed to the Forward school ; 
so fully aware that, while the British people reject alike all 
proposals for a conscription and all plans for making the 
Army truly effective, the “ weary Titan” is already heavily 

over-burdened. 

A Power like France—though especially France, because 
of her periodic fits of Chauvinism, and the petulance which 
occasionally overcomes her—in possession of Egypt, would be 
master of too much of England’s destiny. The danger is not 
limited to India, though it is most immediate there. France 
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holding Egypt, owning North Africa, and permanent] 
occupy Mecca—which would lie at her Coen eto 
could always threaten descents on India with a composite force 
of Frenchmen and Arabs which it might not suit the Indian 
Mahommedans to oppose ; or, if it did suit them, would make 
them an uncontrollable, or at least most exigeant, factor in 
Indian politics. We could never again pass a law they dis. 
approved, and never again compel them, as we do now—wit- 
ness the scene in Mooltan last week —to keep the truce with 
the Hindoo population, They would be perpetually looking 
for aid to the Arab Army. We should be compelled, as a 
measure of precaution, not only to increase the garrison, for 
France now fights with large numbers, and sends whole corps 
d’armée across the Mediterranean, but to keep a powerful fleet 
in the Indian Ocean, and to make for it docks, coal-yards, and 
building-yards on the coast either of Zanzibar or Arabia, which 
would be as difficult to protect and garrison as Egypt itself, 
That fleet would cost three millions a year, and do nothing out- 
side its own sea. We should never have a true peace with 
France, any more than we now have with Russia, and 
the effect of the long armed truces would be aggravated 
by the fact that while Russia cannot invade us at home, 
France could, or our population would believe she could, 
which is just as bad. Steam has not made the Channel broader 
than it was in the First Napoleon’s time. All our alliances, 
all our security throughout the world, all our confidence 
within our own seas, all our secret calm about Ireland, 
would be at an end, till every second Englishman would de- 
clare that war was preferable to such a peace. Nor is this all. 
Suppose India lost or finally conciliated, or its strange power 
over English imagination, from any cause, finally removed, we 
do not know that even then we could give up Egypt. France 
holding Egypt could drop the portcullis on our trade, as well 
as on our armies. It is difficult even to imagine the position of 
Great Britain without safe access to Asia and Australia by the 
shortest sea route. We might go round the Cape, as Mr. 
Gladstone once said, but, not to mention that the mercantile 
marine of the Mediterranean Powers would make the journey 
in half the time, and would, therefore, monopolise our 
carrying trade, in which speed is now an essential element 
—as witness the slow extinction of the cheap wooden ships— 
we should conduct that trade with a fleet of swift, armoured 
corvettes always lying on our flank, able to rush out of the 
Red Sea as out of a great dock, and cut right across the ocean 
path between the Cape and Asia. There would not be a port 
in Australia, Japan, China, India, or East Africa which could 
be truly safe, and the first preoccupation of trade would be 
the good-humour of Paris. We cannot fall back on convoy, 
as we did in the old wars, for the convoy necessary to protect 
English commercial steamers would exhaust our whole fighting 
marine. We do not say that such a position would be intoler- 
able, for the Dutch bear it ; and we should have the opportunity 
of great alliances, and might, but for our military system, be 
as formidable to France as she is to us; but we do say the 
English would not tolerate it. It is quite enough to have 
France on both sides of the Mediterranean, with armies greater 
than all our force, without having her stretched right across 
the path leading into Asia. England would feel stifled, as if 
her wealth were at the mercy of any Parisian émeute. The 
people would not bear it, would fight to end it, even if they 
had to fight as they fought in 1815, and to try whether they 
also could not invade. They are the most patient of blunderers, 
and bear to spend twenty-seven millions a year in India and 
England on an army without getting one, because the Court 
likes it ; but their patience has, nevertheless, very clear limits. 
We do not believe it possible that such a risk would be run, 
even if the statesmen said it should be; and even when that 
risk has been realised fully—and we have entered into no detail 
—the argument is not concluded. There is no burden weighing 
on the Titan so heavy as Constantinople. For fifty years 
British policy has been spoilt, and British morality set at 
nought, and British people pressed with taxes, in order to keep 
that city in powerless hands. We have borne with the Turk, 
we have helped to oppress the Eastern Christian, and we have 
fostered misgovernment in Western Asia, rather than allow the 
destiny of Constantinople to fulfil itself without our controlling 
voice. At this very moment we must go to war if anybody 
threatens Constantinople. At this very moment we stand 
pledged, if treaties are pledges, to exhaust our national strength 
for all time in preventing seventy millions of white men— 
half as many again as there are in the American Union—from 
getting to the sea, whither they tend by a law as strong as 
that of gravitation. The task is ultimately impossible, as we 
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shall find; yet we must waste strength on it for ever, unless 
we can acquire the sovereignty of that petty isthmus. Once 
seated at Cairo, Constantinople is nothing to us, for our road 
eastward would be always open, and we could act in the 
Eastern Question without self-interest ; but with Cairo French, 
we should be left with no road free, except that round the 
Cape, and Constantinople would remain just as important as 
before. The position would be intolerable, or would be deemed 
intolerable ; and it is because it would be, that we deem all 
news from Egypt so alarming. The compromise Lord 
Salisbury arrznged there is utterly bad, so bad that a 
break-down is inevitable; yet the day it breaks down, the 
British people, unless some previous arrangement has 
been made, will insist on their Government taking a step 
which may be regarded in Paris as’ an inexpiable affront. 
France might not fight ; with a hundred thousand men in 
North Africa, she hardly could fight—though, be it remem- 
bered, she has means of securing aid both from Italy and 
Austria, and Germany would be delighted—but France, as M. 
Thiers said, would never forgive such an advantage taken of 
her momentary position. We do not want war with France, 
but friendship with France, at some price other than Egypt, 
and in that price lies one of the most difficult problems 
ever presented to English statesmen. Our object is not to 
solve it, but to impress on them, and on the country, two facts, 
first, that it may have to be solved at any moment—the time 
depending on ignorant and rash persons in Cairo—and secondly, 
that the condition of a safe solution is that England should 
possess Egypt with French consent. 





LORD DERBY ON IRELAND. 


ORD DERBY has thrown a heavy splash of cold water on 
the Irish Land Act. In an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for October, written with quite extraordinary skill and 
persuasiveness, and without the slightest passion, he states his 
opinion that the Act will not pacify Ireland, but that agitation 
will continue, and probably grow worse. He does not particu- 
larly dislike the Act; rather, on the whole, hesitatingly approves 
it. The landlords, he thinks, will lose little under its provisions, 
except a power over their tenants which they do not exercise, 
will retain their social importance—as the English landlords 
did when all farms were let on lease for lives—and will not 
suffer greatly in the way of rents. Absentee landlords, in 
especial, will not suffer at all, for their rents have not been 
raised for years, and the Land Court is sure to consider an old 
rent never resisted till the Land League came a “ fair rent.” 
The Act, moreover, clears the consciences of English states- 
men, and is so far beneficial. The tenants, however, will 
speedily find out that it has done them little good either, that 
their usual rents will still be payable, that they are still in diffi- 
culties, that they are harassed by money-lenders and bad seasons 
just as before, and that they must still emigrate to live. They 
will, therefore, desire farther concessions, and as they have 
never found agitation fail, especially agitation combining out- 
rage and obstruction, they will follow the Land League and 
its policy of continued disturbance. They will feel no grati- 
tude to England, for not only is political gratitude a weak 
motive-power, but England has sacrificed in the Land Act 
nothing of her own; and they are, by a certain peculiarity of 
nature, inclined to agitate through violence. They do it in 
America, where they have no grievances, in struggles against 
negroes, against Chinamen, against property, as readily as in 
Ireland :—“ I am not concerned to ask how far this unfortu- 
nate propensity may be due to an inherited custom of regard- 
ing and treating Government as an enemy. All I contend for 
is, that if it shows itself in countries where Irish grievances 
have never existed, it can scarcely be expected to die out in 
Ireland itself consequentially on the removal of a single griev- 
ance.” They will become possessed with the notion that an Irish 
Parliament would give them the land without purchase and sweep 
off their incumbrances, and being already favourable to Home- 
rule, they will merge all questions into the single ery which 
Mr. Parnell avows is the only one in which he feels a sincere 
interest, Irish independence. Lord Derby’s testimony to Irish 
feeling upon this point is of the most decided kind, and 
coming as it does from a man who once held an enormous 
stake in Ireland, and is specially familiar with Irish opinion, 
as reflected in Liverpool, is so important that we burden our 
columns with an unusually long extract :— 

“The state of public opinion in any country is a matter on which 
assertion is easy, proof impossible ; yet when I state my belief that 
the desire for Home-rule is universal among the poorer classes of 
Treland (Protestants excepted), and that a plébiscite of the whole 





population, if taken, would be carried in its favour by three or four 
to one, I am expressing an opinion not now formed for the first time, 
founded on long and interested observation of Irish politics, and 
which is to some degree capable of being supported by evidence. 
We cannot know the opinions of masses of men directly ; we cannot 
ask them individually what they think. But we can ascertain what 
they are supposed to think by those who habitually appeal to them, 
and whose considerable abilities are directed to find out what they 
like. Public speaking and journalism, the platform and the Press, 
must in the main accurately represent the ideas of the audiences and 
readers respectively addressed by each. And I would put the matter 
to this test :—Has any orator, addressing a popular constituency out- 
side Ulster, said a good word for the English Parliament or the 
English connection, even when it was clear that the majority of the 
House of Commons desired to meet the wishes of the Irish people, 
and when nearly every day of the Session was occupied with Irish 
business? And is there any newspaper largely circulated among 
the masses—Ulster again being excepted—which has ever under- 
taken to defend the Union, or which has not at least acquiesced in 
the movement for Home-rule ? There may be such, for a negative 
is impossible to prove, but I have never met with or heard of them. 
Asa rule, the most violent denunciations of England and English 
power are the most popular ; and all opinion that contrives to make 
itself heard tends in one direction. I cannot believe that the Irish, 
or any other people, habitually buy and read only journals whose 
ideas they disapprove, or listen to speakers whose objects they con- 
demn. Further, in many conversations with Irish landowners and 
politicians, I have always found complete agreement between Con- 
servative and Liberal on one point, that as the last dissolution materi- 
ally increased the strength of the Home-rule party, so another appeal 
to the constituencies would act in the same direction; and that 
among Home-rulers themselves (for the term is a vague one) the 
most ardent, the most uncompromising, the most truly national 
would have the advantage over rival candidates of the same colour. 
It is possible, no doubt, in a matter of opinion, that all to whom I 
have chanced to speak may be equally misinformed and mistaken ; 
but to the absolute accordance of their predictions I can bear witness.” 


Lord Derby has, in the Nineteenth Century, stated his case 
more powerfully than our limits allow us to do, but 
much of it, we think, is open to complete reply. The 
basis of our belief that he is wrong about Home-rule 
is that O'Connell, the ablest of all Irish agitators, far 
above Mr. Parnell in his power of moving the people, in 
the height of his success and popularity, tried to make of 
Home-rule a new basis for agitation, and failed. The leaders 
of 1848, many of them men of unusual ability, who afterwards 
displayed great political and other capacities, made it their 
basis, and were, there can be no doubt, in spite of the fiasco in 
the cabbage-garden, in the sincerest earnest, and they failed. 
Finally, Mr. Parnell himself, said to be the most successful 
of Irish Revolutionists, made it his basis, and he failed ; and 
failing, on Michael Davitt’s advice, took up agrarian reform, 
a question he does not like, does not understand, and, but for 
the assistance of other men like Mr. Healy, would not have 
known how to manage. He succeeded, but he succeeded not 
as Home-ruler, but as leader in an agrarian insurrection. 
That Irishmen are to a certain extent Nationalists in feeling 
and sentiment is true, as the Scotch also are, and the English 
were, till they came to look upon themselves as an Imperial 
people rather than a separate people; but no movement in 
Ireland has ever succeeded which had Nationalism for its motive- 
power, or, indeed, which was not essentially either Catholic or 
agrarian. If it were otherwise, they, a brave people, twice as 
numerous as the Scotch, far less overmatched than the Poles, 
would have met us in the field long since; and it is because he 
is a sincere Nationalist, and not an agrarian agitator, that Sir 
Gavan Duffy, after his long and successful career, avows in 
his recent book his belief that the emancipation of Ireland by 
arms is still a possibility. If Home-rule were the passion 
of Irishmen, they would send no Members to Parliament, sup- 
ply no recruits to the Army, accept no office at the hands of 
foreign rulers, bat live as the Venetians lived, apart, incurably 
though passively hostile, silently expecting the hour of 
their deliverance. Their feeling may have changed, or the 
thirst for self-government have grown deeper, but we shall not 
believe the country united and earnest on the subject till 
Irishmen take a very different course, a much nobler course 
than any hitherto adopted. Lord Derby says they shoot 
landlords as part of the English garrison. We say they shoot 
landlords in pursuance of an internal agrarian object, and 
make no distinction between M. Thiebault, a French Catholic, 
and the most Saxon of the Saxons. , 


But the agitation may continue for agrarian ends? That is 
possible. It is certain that Irishmen have, when inflamed 
by cupidity, a tendency to violent agitation ; it is possible, 
though not proved, that the Socialist views defended in the Jrish 
World may have gone deeper into the minds of the popula- 
tion than any one suspected, and that they really hunger to 
obtain the land without payment or rent. And it is possible, 
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though improbable, that on this subject the Catholic Church, 
never strong in Ireland against agrarian movements, but 
rather culpably weak, may have lost its influence altogether, 
may be unable even to check direct robbery. Those three 
things all turned out to be true in 1848 in part of Poland, and 
the Poles and Irish have a singular resemblance. If that is 
the case, the agitation will continue, and as the English people 
will not confiscate the soil, may rise to heights which, as 
Lord Derby evidently expects, will lead to sharp military re- 
pression. But, admitting that these are possibilities, Lord 
Derby forgets entirely one advantage which the Land Act does 
secure to the Irish tenantry. They are relieved of the terror 
of eviction. It is not prosperity the Irish are seeking, so much 
as security. Though seldom evicted, the shadow over their 
lives has been the fear of eviction, making the whole prospect 
dark. From this terror they are relieved, and with the 
terror much of the agrarian irritation will be gone. 
Even Lord Derby admits that the land is at last theirs, 
though subject to a heavy mortgage, and landowners 
are seldom revolutionists, as the lLand-leaguers admit 
in every speech and suggestion, in their appeals to the 
labourers, and in their frantic promises to rid the farms of 
rent. That the Land-leaguers will continue to agitate is only 
natural, for their personal importance is gone if they subside 
into quiet,—and with Irishmen, as with Jews, and, indeed, with 
all oppressed races, personal importance is the first object of 
ambition; but let the American-Irish, whose object is separa- 
tion, and not Land Reform, stop all subscriptions, unless in- 
dependence is made the battle-cry, and we shall see agitation 
in Ireland slowly die away. At all events, the duty of the 
British Government is clear. It is not to prepare for more 
violence, and still less for secession, but to expect a slow 
return to quiet, to welcome a change of feeling in any district 
by a release of its political “ suspects,” and to enforce the law, 
steadily, coolly, and unswervingly, even if it has to take life, 
and to meet a popular insurrection next week. 





THE DEFEAT OF AYOUB KHAN. 


HOSE Tories who judge a policy by its success or failure 
ought at once to accept the Liberal policy in Afghani- 

stan. Bad or good, weak or strong, it has, at all events, 
succeeded. The object of each party in dealing with that 
State is, it is admitted, the same,—namely, that Afghanistan 
should be “a strong, a united, and a friendly country.” The 
late Government endeavoured to secure that excellent object 
by invading Afghanistan and occupying the capital, by im- 
posing treaties on an unwilling country, by dethroning and 
establishing Princes, and finally by dismembering the kingdom, 
cutting off a huge canile to be “a centre of British influence.” 
Parliament supported them, and the result was that they 
spent £23,000,000 sterling, employed an Army of 50,000 
men, sacrificed 5,000 good soldiers by death and invalid- 
ing, encountered a massacre, barely avoided a defeat, and finally 
found themselves with Afghanistan in anarchy, three great 
factions fighting for the throne, a costly province to be gar- 
risoned by British troops, and every Afghan mortally hostile 
to British power. The Liberal Government, seeking the same 
end as the Tory one, after a spasm of indecision, the cause 
of which we shall not know till the secret memoirs of 
this reign are published, withdrew from Afghanistan. Imme- 
diately, the nominal Prince, relieved of the secret fear of British 
ambition and of the curse of British support, endeavoured to 
reconsolidate his throne, and gradually succeeded, Abdur- 
rahman has slowly and patiently re-established his hold over 
the Northern Afghans, till the Cabulees, even when in his 
rival’s service, regard him as their proper leader ; has reoccu- 
pied the Ghilzai country, of which Khelat-i-Ghilzai is the 
centre ; and, finally, has inflicted on his only serious rival 
—the only one who, being of the blood of Dost Mahommed, 
is a Pretender, and not a rebel—a crushing defeat. Whether 
Ayoub has lost 200 or 2,000 men scarcely signifies at all. 
Afghan campaigns, when foreigners are absent, are seldom 
very murderous, for the forces engaged are comparatively 
small, the clans possess courage rather than tenacity, and strict 
pursuit in such a country is very difficult. The important 
facts are that the Cabulee soldiers of Ayoub have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of purchasing pardon, and have 
fired on their General; that Ayoub’s army has been broken 
in pieces, and that this time he has not saved his guns. 
The kingdom, therefore, lies at Abdurrahman’s feet. It 
is possible that Ayoub may still give trouble, for he has 
flashes of intermittent energy, is the natural centre of discon- 








tent, and has caught the point so many Asiatics miss, that the 
use of artillery is to demoralise the enemy before the battle 
begins. It is also possible that Mahommed Jan and perhaps 
another leader or two may make a fight of it, not in the ho 
of seizing the throne, but of obtaining pleasant terms, Governor. 
ships, light tributes, and consideration. But the great 
probability is that Abdurrahman, strengthened by his victory 
by his possession of Candahar, which is running over with the 
money: wasted by the British, and by the vague impression 
so irresistible in Asia, that Destiny has declared upon his 
side, will, before winter sets in, be as undisputed Sovereign of 
Afghanistan as ever his grandfather, Dost Mahommed, was, 
That is to say, he will be the only person pretending to occupy 
the throne, to have rights and not merely claims, and to 
guide what, for want of a better description, we must call the 
national policy. Afghanistan will be as united as it ever has 
been, as strong as it ever was, and as friendly as a State which 
we have invaded, oppressed, and dismembered can be expected. 


to be. Those results which the late Government, with all its - 


expenditure of blood and treasure, failed to secure, the present 
Government has secured, while saving its money and its 
people’s lives. If a policy is to be judged by its results, the 
Liberal policy in Afghanistan has succeeded. 

But Abdurrahman will be a Russian agent, and will favour 
their stealthy advance towards the Himalayas? That objection 
does not lie in Tory mouths, for they chose Abdurrahman ; but 
we believe it is futile,and that if Yakoob could not be released 
the Tories were entirely in the right in their selection. The 
notion that an imprisoned Prince becomes a devoted friend 
of those who imprisoned him is all nonsense. Abdur- 
rahman is evidently a cautious, cool, and ambitious man,. 
who wants to rule his own country, who knows that 
neither Russia nor England is a pleasant master, and 
who thoroughly understands, even if he does not share, his 
countrymens just suspicion of white ambition. He cannot 
free himself from fear either of the great Empire on the North, 
or of the equally great and much nearer Empire on the South, 
and is very likely as much disposed to trick both, and play off one 
against the other, as ever was a Duke of Savoy, whose position 
was, in many respects, so like his own. But his object, like 
the Savoyard’s, is to be free of both, not to favour, still less to 
invite, either; and he will pursue that object unremittingly. 
That is precisely what English statesmen of both parties desire 
him to do, and the way to enable him to do it is to withdraw the 
greatest obstacle in his path, our apparent favour, to send him a 
little money when he wants it badly, but worry him with no Resi- 
dent, perplex him with no despatches, and so far as it is humanly 
possible, plague him with no counsels. We cannot desire that 
he should be independent, and absolute, and prosperous, half 
so strongly as he himself does, and may leave him, as we do 
all other friends, to manage his own house, and “ get on” by 
his own devices and his own efforts. Lord Ripon has only to 
withdraw from Pisheen, give the Ameer the allowance and the 
rifles he asks for, and cease to publish Afghan telegrams, 
which keep up the impression in India that he intends inter- 
ference, and Afghanistan will sink back to its old position, 
—that of a very extensive, but entirely worthless plateau,. 
thinly populated by warlike clans who detest the foreigner and 
civilised order about equally, and ask only permission to kill 
one another in faction-fights without fearing interference. We 
have wasted twenty-three millions in a desperate effort to 
make cartridges cohere by compression ; but as we recovered our 
heads in time, that is, so far, the extent of the mischief done. 
It is now at last open to us to do what we should have done 
from the first,—leave Afghanistan alone. 





THE REMEDY FOR AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


age discussion of this great question, hitherto excessively 

vague and discursive, is rapidly becoming definite. The 
week has added greatly to the public information. No less 
than four of the parties interested in the agitation—the Govern- 
ment, the Scotch farmers, the English Farmers’ Alliance, and 
the Protectionists—have put out, in a manner more or less 
formal and reserved, but always intelligible and straight- 
forward, their views upon the proper cure for agricultural dis- 
tress. Their plans are widely different, but they all unite in 
declaring that Agriculture is in a position which makes Parlia- 
mentary interference desirable or inevitable. We will take the 
Protectionists first. 

A writer in Blackwood, who, if not the mouthpiece of the 
leaders in the Fair-trade movement, is obviously im eommuni- 
cation with them, describes their scheme with a minuteness 
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and an absence of rhetoric to which we have hitherto been little 
accustomed. He is moderate, too, in his aspirations, and instead 
of talking in tens of millions, tells us exactly what duties it will 
be proposed next Session to put on, and what his friends desire 
to do with the money. Taking as his postulate the admitted 
distress, he says they intend to ask for import duties varying 
from five per cent. to ten per cent. upon nearly everything 
not now taxed, including all food, cotton and woollen and silk 
manufactures, iron and steel manufactures, and a long list of 
less important articles, the principal of them being boots and 
paper. The lightest duty would fall upon food, but still upon 
the principal articles of household cousumption duties would 
be as follows:—Wheat, 4s. per quarter; barley, 2s. 6d. per 
quarter; oats, 1s. 6d. per quarter ; wheat-flour, 1s, 4d. 

er cwt.; oxen, 1s. 5d. each; bacon, 3s. per cwt.; butter, 
8s. per cwt. ; cheese, 4s. 6d. per cwt.; tea, 2d. per lb. 
The revenue produced would be eight millions a year, and 
with this sum he would abolish the income-tax and pay the 
highway rates. This is an intelligible and a definite proposal, 
and in practice it amounts to this,—that the new Protec- 
tionists would “ put the clock back,” as Mr. Lowther, with 
unconscious irony, phrased it, and tax everything needed by 
the poor for the sole benefit of the rich. The food, the 
flannels, even the boots, of the people are to be made dear, in 
order that landlords may receive their present rents from the 
farmers—the sole result, as we have so often shown, of the 
corn duty—and may no longer pay the only impost which the 
rich man pays and the poor man does not. The State is to 
present every landlord and rich man with an annual bonus, 
out of a fund extracted in the clumsiest way from the body of 
the population. The writer, of course, does not admit that 
the poor would suffer, because he says the wages’ fund 
would be larger by the amount of the income-tax; but he 
gives no evidence whatever that the saving of the rich would 
be spent in raising wages, and, as a matter of fact, it would not 
be, but in the purchase of luxuries, mostly foreign. Indeed, if he 
is correct, he ought to go farther; tax the articles he enu- 
merates a hundred per cent., give the resulting fifty millions 
to the rich in direct bonuses proportioned to income, and so 
create a millennium for wage-receivers. We have not patience 
to answer such nonsense. The scheme, which is that of the 
violent Protectionists reduced to intelligible and moderate 
figures, would lessen the farmers’ difficulties and remove 
the landlords’ embarrassments; and that is all it would do, 
and it would do that at a cost of an addition of at least 15 
per cent. to the price of all necessaries. No such plan will be 
accepted. 

The other three plans are all intended, though in very dif- 
ferent ways, to relieve the agricultural distress by giving the 
farmer fuller security. The Bill drawn up for the Aberdeen- 
shire farmers effects this by provisions of the most drastic 
character, many of them going far beyond any laws that 
Opinion, in its present condition, is likely to sanction. Not 
only are existing leases made liable to revision by a Court 
empowered to reduce rent, but the tenant can demand a re- 
newal of his lease at a judicial rent, and sell his tenure freely, 
the landlord being compelled, if he objects, to buy it in. The 
“three F’s ” are, in fact, in the Bill in their clearest form, and it 
would be simpler to declare every tenant a copyholder at once. 
This Bill, however, has not been fully accepted, and goes far 
beyond average Scotch opinion, which, as expressed in almost 
all recent meetings, and in the Draft Bill of the Scotch 
Chambers of Agriculture, tends to the idea formulated by the 
English Farmers’ Alliance in their Bill, described in the 
Standard of Thursday. The ground principle of this Bill, 
which has been, it is said, the result of communications not 
only with tenants, but with landlords, is that the idea of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, which is to compensate tenants for 
unexhausted improvements, fixing the amount by valuation, 
should be abandoned, and replaced by the single “ F,’—Free 
Sale. If a tenant receives notice, he will have a right to sell 
his farm to the highest bidder, receiving the price of his 
improvements ; and if the landlord objects to the new-comer, 
he must pay the money. If he alleges that the tenant has 
made no improvements, the tenant may take him before a 
Court, composed of the County-Court Judge, and two Assessors 
appointed by the Local Board of Guardians, who will decide 
whether the tenant has, or has not, by his own acts increased 
the letting value, and how much ; and will also, if they decide 
for the farmer, fix the rent to be paid by the new-comer, 
which thereafter cannot be increased for a short, statutory 
term of years, not yet defined by the Alliance. It is argued 
that this fixing of the rent is necessary, because no fresh 





tenant would buy the improvements if his rent were 
at once to be raised in consequence of them; and no 
doubt, judicial rent is an inevitable corollary of Free Sale. 
The Alliance is very much more just and moderate than the 
League, leaving the landlord his freehold intact, and allowing 
him the same compensation for deteriorations as they give the 
tenant for improvements; and as regards the long notice of 
eviction—two years—which they also seek to secure, they 
have much to say for themselves. The present notice of six 
months is absurd, and, but for the moderation of most land- 
lords, would produce excessive oppression. Providence has 
settled that in this country a crop shall not be produced under 
twelve months, or at any time except autumn, and notice of 
one year, and that year to end at Michaelmas, is only ordinary 
justice. There is, too, a detail in the matter constantly overlooked 
—that a tenant in taking a farm takes also a home, that 
if tolerably secure, he spends money on that home, not much, 
perhaps, but still a perceptible amount, and that to turn him 
out summarily while he pays his rent is, at all events, hard. 
Nevertheless, we cannot say we like the Alliance proposal, 
which seems to us likely to evoke the maximum of resistance for 
the minimum of advantage to the cultivator. The landlords 
will undoubtedly fight Free Sale, which, whenever a fanciful or 
sanguine buyer is present, will compel them to admit him, 
under penalty of a heavy fine, and thus deprive them of 
the patronage and power of selection, which they value 
nearly as much as rent; and they will resist still more strenu- 
ously the introduction of the Court, with its judicial rent, 
for however short a period. They will say that no other 
dealer is prevented from hiring out his machinery at his own 
price, and there will be no answer. Take, just to test the 
principle, the Russell property in the Bedford Level. The 
Russells and their partners created that soil themselves, at 
their own expense rescued it from the sea. Why does it not 
belong to them, as much as a salmon or a herring? Because 
it is not for the public advantage that it should? Very good; 
but the Alliance will have to show a strong case of public 
advantage, if they are without compensation to annul 
such a right as that. This is, of course, a most extreme 
case; but in nearly all cases in England, the landlord 
has put up the buildings, and sunk the drains, and made the 
land culturable, and his primd facie right of bargaining for 
the use of it is complete. There are limitations to such 
rights undoubtedly, as in the case of the Water Companies ; 
but then, they must be clearly shown to be indispensable. 
We do not see that the security given by Free Sale 
is so much greater than the security which would be 
given by a simple rule of justice—that the landlord 
should either pay for unexhausted improvements, or give 
time enough for their exhaustion. If tenants or land- 
lords distrust professional valuers—the root of half the 
friction between them—let us have a Court of Conciliation, 
by all means, and the Court suggested by the Alliance might 
not be a bad one; but let us not introduce divided property 
into England, without some clear and great advantage. Fair 
compensation to the tenant is, as we said last week, a fine on 
capricious disturbance, and a just fine; and beyond that, and 
a minimum notice of a clear, cultivating twelve months, we 
should be slow to go. England is not Ireland, that a farmer 
must choose between an exorbitant rent and the workhouse, 
nor was the English tenure violently superimposed on tribal 
property, nor has there been for ages a tolerated practice of 
free sale, nor does the tenant do everything essential to make 
the field habitable and culturable. There is no reason for 
interference with landed property, except the public good, 
and the public good to be secured by the difference between 
the Alliance plan and the plan of the Agricultural Holdings: 
Act is not sufficient to justify such a departure from ordinary 
commercial principles. As we understand Earl Spencer's 
speech of Tuesday, the Government is ready and anxious to 
make an amended Agricultural Holdings Act compulsory, 
instead of permissive ; and with the complete enfranchisement 
of the soil, so that there shall always be some one who 
can give a title, that would meet every just claim. The 
farmers are not children, to take tenancies-at-will against 
their own discretion; they can, if they like, combine to 
insist on favourable leases, and low rents; and need only, as 
Lord Spencer says, more security for money sunk. No such 
circumstances exist as would compel a revolutionary change 
of ,tenure, and nothing in the history of British agriculture 
outside the Highlands— where, no doubt, the clan had rights, 
which have been confiscated—justifies such a proposal. If the 
English farmers are to be really benefited by the Legislature, 
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they must keep their demands for legislative interference 
within the ordinary rules of justice, or show an overruling 
necessity for departure from them, 





COLLEGE HEADS. 


| is singular that even among the educated classes so little 

interest should be felt in the way in which the Heads of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges are appointed. If the 
Head-Mastership of any of the great Public Schools becomes 
vacant, curiosity is at once aroused among a large circle of 
persons as to the manner in which the post will be filled up ; 
the claims of the competing candidates are eagerly canvassed ; 
and the interest is by no means confined to those who have 
been educated at the school in question. But in the case of a 
College Headship, few people know that an election is about 
to take place, and still fewer care upon whom it may fall, A 
short time ago, the second, in point of rank and numbers, of 
the Cambridge Colleges was deprived by death of its Master, 
—a man whose remarkable personality had made him during 
nearly the lifetime of a generation one of the most powerful 
forces in the University, and who, if his administrative faculty 
had been tried in the wider field of a great school or a Govern- 
ment office, would have been a conspicuous public character. 
But fortune having made him a College Don, he passed away 
almost unnoticed by the world, and outside Cambridge how 
many persons are there who could even give the name of his 
successor? At the present moment, there are two headless 
Colleges in Oxford, but no one seems to be at all exercised by 
the fact. When Dr. Bradley was made Dean of Westminster 
the other day, and the ecclesiastical world was convulsed for 
at least a week by an angry controversy as to his qualifica- 
tions for the post, it was conceded by both friendly and 
hostile critics that it was the Head Master of Marlborough, 
and not the Master of University, who had been promoted. 
Indeed, when Dr. Bradley, setting an example which has since 
been followed more than once, transformed himself from a 
head master into a college head, it was generally felt that such 
a voluntary sacrifice of power and celebrity could only be due 
to a weariness of work and a longing for repose. It was as 
though an active politician who had gained for himself a com- 
manding position in the House of Commons had submitted to 
be shelved with a peerage. And even now, notwithstanding 
that Dr. Bradley’s elevation has made the world aware that 
there is such an office as the Mastership of University College, the 
Fellows might proceed to the election of his successor undis- 
turbed by any fear of public criticism, or even of public notice, 
were it not that some imaginative person has set afloat 
a rumour that Mr. Goldwin Smith is a candidate for the 
post. If this melancholy apathy exists in regard to the filling- 
up of the chief place in University College, which, whether it 
was founded by King Alfred or not, is certainly one of the 
oldest, and has always been one of the most conspicuous of 
the Oxford Colleges, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
still less attention should be given to the similar vacancy 
at Wadham. Not that Wadham is lacking in interesting 
associations and dignified memories. Some of the earliest 
meetings of the Royal Society were held within its walls. 
Sixty years ago it started upon his brilliant but chequered 
career Richard Bethell, one of the most accomplished lawyers 
of the century. A generation later it was the nursery, and is 
still, we presume, one of the holy places, of English Positivism. 
But of late years, Wadham has not been much spoken of, 
either for praise or blame, and the resignation of its Warden 
is an event of purely local interest. 

The comparative indifference with which the succession to 
these lucrative and dignified posts is generally regarded is due 
partly to the nature of the office, partly to the method of elec- 
tion. The functions of the Head of a College are even more 
difficult to define than those of an Archdeacon. The peculiar 
conditions under which the English Public-school System has 
been developed have invested the Head Master with the 
privileges and prerogatives of an autocrat. His colleagues are in 
theory only assistants, without corporate unity, chosen by him, 
individually responsible to him, and subject to dismissal at 
his discretion. The principle of centralisation has never been 
carried further than it is in an English public school. The 


whole power of initiative in matters both of administration 
and of discipline is vested in one man, who may apply to his 
subordinates for advice, if he pleases, but is no more bound 
to accept their suggestions or to comply with their wishes than 
a General is bound to follow the judgment of a council of war. 
The position of the Master of a College is altogether different. 











He is but the head of a corporation aggregate, whose members 
he can neither select nor remove, whose proceedings are 
governed by the will of the majority, and in whose delibera- 
tions every corporator has the same right of origination, 
and, as a rule, the same right of veto as himself. He is thus 
constitutionally but primus inter pares, and whatever control 
he exercises must be derived either from the artificial 
dignity of his nominal presidency, or from the native 
weight of his character. Within these limits, the place 
of Head of a College is simply what its incumbent chooses 
and is able to make it. Occasionally, it is filled by a man of 
great energy and strong sense of duty, whose natural ascend- 
ancy among his colleagues is heightened by his position, and 
whose zeal for educational work is intensified by the spirit of 
rivalry and the local patriotism which the College system 
engenders. But this type, of which the late Dr. Jenkyns, the 
old Master of Balliol, is perhaps the best known historical 
instance, though fortunately more common than it used to be, 
is still comparatively rare. There have been other Heads 
who, though not insensible to the opportunities nor even to the 
duties of their place, have used it rather as a pedestal for the 
display of their own literary or scientific accomplishments, at 
once magnifying their office and increasing their own personal 
fame by establishing in the public mind an indissoluble asso- 
cation between them. Among this class, to avoid, again, 
living examples, we may single out Dr. Whewell’s as the 
most distinguished and memorable name. But all these are 
exceptional cases of men whose irrepressible vitality and vigour 
have led them to break through what is, after all, the general 
rule,—that when there is a well-paid office without definite 
duties attached to it, the minimum that can decently be done 
will be the amount of work which its holder will actually do. 
How the ordinary Head of a College at Oxford or Cambridge 
gets through his time, is a speculation which periodically 
exercises the profane imagination of the Undergraduate world. 
There are certain solemnities to which his presence, if not 
essential, is at least an inseparable accident. At morning and 
evening prayers, he is always to be seen in his stall in the 
College chapel. Every Sunday, with an enviable indifference 
to the comparative reputation of preachers and the varying 
probabilities of edification, he takes his place in the stately 
procession at St. Mary’s, and sits through the University 
sermon. When a scapegrace is summoned before a College 
meeting to be reproved for running into debt or stopping out 
late, it is the Head who pronounces his sentence, or discharges 
him with a caution. But when these ceremonial functions 
have been duly performed, there is apparently nothing left for 
the Head to do, except to lcok ornamental, to provide an occa- 
sional entertainment, and to give a silent but steady vote 
against every proposal for reform. There is nothing more 
morally enervating to a man than to find himself in a com- 
fortable post, in which he is neither required nor expected to 
do anything; and unless he is exceptionally constituted, a 
College Head soon resigns himself to the traditions of his 
place. Physically, however, the conditions under which he 
lives appear to be almost unduly favourable to prolonged 
existence, and the longevity of the race is proverbial. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that a considerable change 
for the better has been going on of late years, both in the 
methods of appointment to these offices and in the manner in 
which their duties are discharged. Formerly, it was a very 
rare thing, even for a man who had made any great mark as a 
College tutor, to be promoted to a Headship, and still rarer for 
the election to fall upon some distinguished person in the out- 
side world. The energetic Don had usually to contend with 
the opposition of a rival or the jealousy of his less successful 
colleagues. The whole body of Fellows were agreed in objec- 
tion to the intrusion of a stranger, and were, moreover, as a 
rule debarred by their statutes from appointing any one who 
was not either a past or present member of the College. The 
matter generally ended in a compromise, some ex-I'ellow who 
had “ gone down” or taken a living being chosen on thestrength 
of his amiable qualities, easy temper, or neutral views. Coming 
back to the College from which he had been some time absent, 
such a man would have little temptation to interfere actively 
in the work of administration with which he had ceased to be 
familiar, and which could go on perfectly well without his 
assistance. He would easily reconcile himself to the position of a 
dignified figure-head. But a higher conception of the possi- 
bilities of the place is gradually beginning to prevail, and 
already the Heads are being recruited from a different and 
better class. Successful schoolmasters, eminent jurists, accom- 
plished publicists are being pressed into the service, and it 
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seems probable that before long the majority of the Colleges 
will be presided over by men who have either distinguished 
themselves by educational and administrative work, or who 
have attained some degree of celebrity in literature and 
science. For men of this description, who have had a laborious 
career, but who are not past work, the position of Head of a 
College is a very eligible one, and it is desirable that the field 
of choice should be made as wide as possible. No clerical 
qualification should be required for an office of this kind. 
And no College should be confined to its own members in its 
selection of a Head. 





BURGLARY AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 


FENHE murder of a constable by burglars, who evidently 

came to their work quite prepared to take life, if they 
were interfered with either by the police or by the owner of 
the house, is only one among many incidents which show that 
society is confronted by a new peril. Until lately, property 
has been in danger and life has been in danger, but they have 
commonly not been in danger together. Murder has not been 
regarded simply as an ordinary condition of successful bur- 
glary. Now, the intending thief arms himself as naturally as 
though he were a soldier marching to battle. He depends for 
his chance of escape not so much on superior cunning or 
superior’swiftness, as on the awe which he hopes to inspire by 
the knowledge that he carries a revolver, This is certainly an 
uncomfortable state of things, and we are rather surprised 
that it has not created more uneasiness. Perhaps a 
burglary, like a railway accident, is a thing which no 
one can conceive as happening to himself, until he has 
actually experienced it. Englishmen have not yet been 
seized with the panic which the discovery of a new weak 
place in our civilisation usually excites in them. If this 
apathy removes the motive-power which strong feeling con- 
stitutes, it is at all events a security that in seeking for a remedy 
we shall not be carried away into any ill-considered or violent 
action. Usuaily, in matters of this kind, the Press has to 
moderate public sentiment; in the present instance, it has 
rather to stimulate it. There can be no question that the 
growing habit of living out of town, and of keeping costly 
objects of one kind or another in the house, has increased the 
temptation to burglary, by increasing the facilities for commit- 
ting it. A house in a London street may be tempting enough 
in one way, but the knowledge that the policeman’s bull’s- 
eye is cast on it so many times in tlie course of the night, and 
that his rattle will either bring help, or put difficulties in 
the way of escape, is a great check upon a burglar’s enthusiasm. 
He can count upon shooting one policeman, but he cannot 
count upon shooting several, and getting off after all. In the 
suburbs of London, on the other hand, there are numbers of 
houses of which the contents are as attractive as those of a 
London house, while the police protection is little more than 
nominal. Once in a way a solitary policeman strolls up the 
carriage-drive, or looks over the fence at an inconvenient 
moment; but if he can but be shot, the danger is pretty well 
averted. There is no one to take up the pursuit, and the 
thieves get off quite easily. The revolver has really answered 
the end for which it was bought. It has killed or disabled 
the one possible pursuer. : 

The simplest mode of dealing with this new form of burglary 
would be to raise the suburbs of a great town to a level in 
point of security with the great town itself. If there were as 
many policemen on Kingston Hill or at Balham as there are 
in Cavendish Square or Eaton Place, the peculiar temptation 
which the suburban district now offers would be removed. 
There would be the same feeling on the part of the burglar 
that, though he might escape from one constable, he could 
hardly hope to escape from a dozen. Unfortunately, though 
this would be a simple mode of meeting the difticulty, it 
would also be a costly one; and the majority among the rate- 
payers, who have no particular cause to fear the burglar’s visit, 
would probably decline to be taxed for the benefit of those 
who are conscious that they have a good deal to lose. It 
would be possible, of course, to levy the additional police 
rate on houses rated above a certain value, but the 
Principle of an impost being voted by one class and 
paid by another is not one that we are anxious to see ex- 
tended. An extra police force would be useful for other pur- 
poses than the prevention of burglary, and the poor rate- 
payers might become even too solicitous to give their rich 
neighbours this particular kind of security. This objection 
Would not apply to an arrangement by which a certain number 





of householders might apply to the Home Secretary and obtain 
the services of an adequate number of policemen, whose duty 
should be confined to the protection of these particular houses. 
The cost would be borne by the rich ratepayers, but it would 
be levied on them at their own request. This plan, however, 
would only apply to comparatively populous neighbourhoods, 
and many of the houses which need protection are too isolated 
to get it from the police under any system that can be devised. 

We are thrown back, therefore, on the old method of making 
the deterrent force reside rather in the consequences that will 
follow upon the crime if committed, than upon the physical 
obstacles to committing it. These consequences must be of 
two kinds,—those which relate to the detection of burglary, 
and those which relate to its punishment. If the burglar 
could be made to feel that the chances of ultimate escape - 
were very few indeed, and that if he had used or carried 
fire-arms the punishment, in the event of his being 
taken, would be very much more severe, he would pro- 
bably be a good deal less willing to run the double - 
risk. There are objections, no doubt, to a system of 
police surveillance; but then there are greater objec- 
tions to a system of successful burglary by men with re- 
volvers in their hands. The burglar is not so often found try- 
ing to get an honest living, and seeing one effort after another 
defeated by the interference of the police, that we need be 
very chary of subjecting him to special supervision. If it 
were made part of the punishment for burglary that a man 
convicted of it should for a long course of years be obliged to re- 
port himself at fixed intervals to the police, and that his dwelling 
should be open to their visits without notice, this penalty alone 
might exert a deterrent effect of some force on the commission 
of the crime. No doubt he would plead, and sometimes plead 
with justice, that his peculiar relations with the police made 
it difficult for him to get or keep employment. But then, the 
knowledge of this difficulty would be a powerful dissuasive from 
the commission of a crime which would bring a man into these 
relations with the police. 1t is not for transgressors to complain 
that their way ishard. A man subjected to close police surveil- 
lance for simple burglary would not find it easy to add murder 
to a second burglary without being at once suspected. Of course, 
he would still be at liberty to commit murder on the occasion 
of his first burglary, but the inducement to this might be 
lessened by making the punishment fora burglary in which fire- 
arms had been carried even without being used very much more 
severe than the punishment for a burglary in which they had 
not been carried. Suppose, for example, that the men at 
whose hands the policeman at Kingston Hill met his death 
had known that if they were caught, and if revolvers were 
found upon them, or found under circumstances which 
left no reasonable doubt that they had only been thrown 
away when capture was imminent, they would have been 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, they would probably 
have thought it better to have left their weapons at home. 
While it is desirable, no doubt, to put a stop to burglary in 
any form, it is especially desirable to put a stop to it in 
the form in which it is associated with murder. In order 
to do this, it is not enough to punish the murder when 
committed. The possession of the weapons which suggest and 
lead to murder must be visited with penalties so heavy as to 
make the risk of being found with them greater than any 
possible advantage that the possession of them can confer. 
For once that a burglar owes his escape to the use of his 
revolver, he is probably caught several times in circumstances 
which prove that he has set out on his errand with a revolver 
about him. If a long term of penal servitude for “ lurking 
with intent and with firearms” were the penalty, the advan- 
tage of carrying a revolver would be very much lessened. 
As a burglar is not likely to encumber himself with firearms 
which he does not mean to use, there would be no ground 
for fear that we were punishing a light offence with undue 
severity. 








CAREERS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


ITHIN the last twenty-one years, three American Pre- 
sidents have attracted English attention to such a 

degree, that their histories, their characters, and their faces 
have been as familiar in this country as those of any Cabinet 
Minister’s. Englishmen know Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, and 
General Garfield as they know Sir Robert Peel, Lord Clyde, or 
Mr. Forster. Not one of the three has been a man of fortune, 
or has, indeed, possessed anything like a competence, while two 
have died poor men. Mr. Lincoln, until his election, lived upon 
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his earnings as a lawyer; and when he died, after six years of 
the Presidency, he left his widow so little that a subscription 
was raised for her by his friends, and an application was made 
to Congress for a pension. General Grant, when he was called 
to active service, was far from prosperous—had, indeed, scarcely 
anything except his income from a small business—and though 
he has received large gifts and has enjoyed the highest salary 
given in the Union for eight years, he has still to supplement his 
pension by work as Chairman of Corporations. General Gar- 
field when he died was found to be possessed of £5,000, consist- 
ing chiefly of a farm, probably over-valued, of 120 acres, which 
he cultivated himself; out of his salary as President he had 
effected an insurance for £5,000 more, but even with that addi- 
tion, the whole property left behind him was only £10,000. 
‘The facts are interesting, for two reasons. They show that the 
pursuit of politics in America, even when the politician is suc- 
cessful, is not for an honest man a paying profession ; and that 
careers are really open in the United States, not only to the 
lowly born, but to the poor. They are not, it is true, quite open 
to ali citizeus, though that is the boast of the country, repeated 
on every Fourth of July, with the entire assent of all who hear it. 
It would be quite impossible for a mulatto to reach the Pre- 
sidency, if his descent were known, and excessively difficult 
either for a Catholic or a man of avowed Atheistic opinions, 
We will not go the length of saying that neither of the latter 
could be elected, for the Catholic might be a successful soldier, 
and the Free-thinker an Admiral Farragut; but no Convention 
not carried away, as, in the case of Mr. Lincoln’s second election, 
by an irresistible popular demand, would ever dream of propos- 
ing either of them for the popular vote. The Catholic would be 
suspected, and the Atheist disliked, nearly four-fifths of all 
American Protestants being, if not orthodox in theology, at 
least convinced supernaturalists, so convinced as to retain a 
distinct dislike for men of negative opinions. Still, the 
obstacles to rising offered by low birth and want of 
means have, in the United States, been very thoroughly 
swept away. It is hardly possible to go below a log-cabin 
in a swamp, and out of such a log-cabin, without edu- 
cation, or money, or anything but himself, came General 
Garfield, who, as a lad of sixteen, could not write, and as a 
mature man beguiled the tedium of camp-life by annotations 
on a pocket “ Horace.” That aman so situated could, without 
the favour of any patron and without accumulating wealth, 
rise to the very top, is a sufficient proof that any man without 
negro blood and not a convinced Catholic can attain any 
political position in the United States. It is not quite so in 
Europe, outside France, and we rather doubt if in England the 
tendency is towards that perfect equality. It may be attained in 
France, where the charm of birth as a political factor is entirely 
dead, and the only possible Dictator is the son of a small grocer at 
Cahors, and the actual President was a peasant, where a Pro- 
testant, a Jew, or a Catholic has an equal chance of the Ministry, 
and where candidates affect poverty as a recommendation. In 
France they may even by degrees arrive at that highest equality 
where birth and wealth are neither qualifications nor disqualifi- 
cations, and the Vicomte de Lucay, or Raspail the wealthy 
doctor, is no more ostracised than M. Gambetta, or Mer. 
Dupanloup, who was believed not even to have been legitimate. 
In England, however, the equality is still far to seek. 
A trace of colour probably would not hinder a man much, 
or low birth, if he were not ashamed of it—though the 
latter weights him heavily, the popular feeling and the 
popular reason not being quite in accord; but he must 
not be a Catholic, and in politics he needs money at 
every step of his career. He cannot, to begin with, either 
dispense with education or get a good one without much out- 
lay. To enter any profession will cost a lad five hundred pounds, 
and if the profession is guarded by competition, double that 
sum, the result of “ throwing open” appointments having been 
to give a practical monopoly of them to Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
and such few Englishmen as are trained by very skilful and 
extremely expensive methods. The Englishman is so slow and, 
as a lad, so hostile to instruction that, but for a very costly 
system of education, the public service would be filled exclu- 
sively with Irishmen. To enter politics, again, in this country 
is to give up any gainful profession, except the Bar, which 
others cannot practise for you, and to pay heavy direct 
fines for entrance into Parliament. Statesmen have tried 
for a good many years to keep down election expenses, but 
they have either not been very sincere, or have been baffled, and 





the outlay is very much what it was. A contest is occasionally 
cheap, but the man who stands for a county without £6,000 to 
waste—Lord Clifton says the agents sneered at £2,500—or for 
a borough if he cannot readily find £1,000, must have a great 
deal of self-confidence, and be able, besides, to put down appli- 
cants for subscriptions with some determination. “A Dissenter 
from Quakerism,” says Judge Haliburton somewhere, “ must 
have a stiffish upper lip;” but his obstinacy is weak. 
ness, compared with that required of a candidate who 
refuses to pay the bills incurred by his agent against his 
orders. No plea but bankruptcy will shield him. Even Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, who is not exactly weak, could not do it, 
though he could punish afterwards. The grand difference, how- 
ever—for, after all, a popular man or a necessary man would be 
seated by subscription—is the necessity of living in London 
after election. A very large section of American politicians live 
on their salaries. ‘There is no more pressure on them in Wash- 
ington to live expensively than there is on Irish Members in 
London ; their salaries are not illiberal, mileage being taken into 
account, in that country of magnificent distances; and they 
have, we presume, that fearlessness of the pecuniary future 
which, more than any other peculiarity, differentiates Ameri- 
cans from Europeans. Society such as they wish does not care 
about their means, and does not consider that a poor man igs 
more likely to be bribed than a rich one. It trusts Garfield, 
indeed, before Gould. In England, the Member cannot live 
without money of his own at all, as there is no salary for him 
to receive ; and practically, if a very poor man and married, 
finds the position nearly intolerable. More or less, in spite of 
character and ability, and even success, if he has not £1,200a 
year from some source or other, the rich distrust him and the 
poor despise him, and he is hampered at every turn. His want 
of means is not thrown in his teeth, as want of birth is, but it 
is quietly reckoned against him, like an unsafe seat, or an old 
political escapade. It would in practice be impossible for a 
man in General Garfield’s pecuniary position, with a wife and 
two sons, unless he were an Irish Member, to retain his seat in 
Parliament without office for any length of time. With only 
£250 a year and a house to keep up, his nerve would break down 
under the cab difficulty, and the worry of knowing that a disso- 
lution, which even well-to-do Members feel keenly, might be 
fatal to him. His popularity is slightly less, the subscriptions 
have fallen off, and the agents begin to suggest that he might 
be more successful in another borough. We do not care to 
quote names, but an excellent Member, Mr. Waldegrave Leslie, 
a man of high birth, fair means, and great personal popularity, 
published to the world that he retired from Parliament for that 
reason, and no other; and every election dismisses less con- 
spicuous persons, with nothing but want of means against them, 
to oblivion. ‘There is no other road in England to political suc- 
cess than Parliament; and when, therefore, Englishmen boast that 
careers are as open here as in America, they should add the 
qualification that careers are as open outside the political 
world. Our Premier must have more than £200 a year. 
Cincinnatus might have been honoured in England, but we 
should have subscribed a fortune for him before we decreed the 
Dictatorship. The Briton does not ask that his representative 
should be rich—that is a calumny—but he asks that he should 
be independent, and, if married, keep a house. He must, in 
short, have an income equivalent to the interest of four times 
General Garfield’s fortune. 

There is very little chance indeed that this state of things 
will be altered speedily. Men are becoming decidedly more 
manly alout money, and in presence of the great fortunes 
everywhere about proclaim themselves poor, even very poor, 
with a quite novel nonchalance. Society, indeed, is so rich, that 
if you have not large means, you may as well, for social put- 
poses, have none; while, for the past five years, it has been 
the nien of position who have had most of pecuniary difficulty. 
Nevertheless, under a change of opinion, which it is most diffi- 
cult to trace, the old democratic demand for the payment of 
Members has died away, and the idea of laying the cost of elec- 
tion on constituencies finds scarcely an earnest advocate. Any 
constituency can pay its Member, but only one does it, openly 
at least; while the cry for State payment has ceased to be heard 
at public meetings, and would certainly be rejected by an English 
plébiscite. A few enthusiasts would like the work of a represen 
tative to be paid work, but the body of the people care nothing 
about it, are content that careers should be limited to capitalists, 
and delighted with every extension of competition which walls 
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off the body of the people from the service of the State. 
Nothing is stranger than the undoubted fact that if Mr. Fawcett 
selected all postmen by an examination in foreign handwriting 
requiring an expensive education, the upper class would ridicule 
him, and the people who want their sons to be postmen would 
think he had done rather a fire thing. “I know Taoli,” says 
the great Mandarin; and the English think a knowledge of 
Taoli, somehow, a democratic guarantee. We do not know that 
any particular, harm comes of the favour shown to the well-off. 
It must limit excessively the reservuir of ability at the disposal 
of the State, but it also limits corruption; and after all, a 
corrupt House of Commons would be ten times worse than 
a Philistine one. Still, all lying is hurtful in some 
way, and when Englishmen say that careers are as open 
in England as in the United States, they are economising 
truth till there is none left. And we really should like to know 
why the cry for the payment of Members has died away. Is it 
all a reflex effect of the corruption in New York, or is it a feel- 
ing that the rich are quite democratic enough, and that with 
Lords appealing to the lowest passions of the democracy, there 
is no need for paying democratic representatives ? Why 
does the English householder distrust the poor, while the 
American householder is suspicious of the rich ? 


WILD-FLOWER GARDENING. 

“6 OR the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I 

wish it to be framed as much as may be to a natural 
wildness.’ So writes Bacon, in his well-known essay. Mr. 
Francis George Heath—it would be undignified to say that we 
mean here no play upon werds—has interested a large number 
of readers by his books about trees, ferns, and other such 
matters, and now he has set himself to describe a garden of his 
own contriving, “ framed as much as possible to a natural wild- 
ness.” His new book— My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
There ”—is hardly a volume for review. Even in case of strong 
difference of opinion, flowers are not creatures to quarrel over, 
and minute criticism about a multitude of them would be tedi- 
ousenough. The chief thing that strikes one is also the first and 
most obvious. If we once try to set up a norm in such a matter, 
we have already imperilled the wildness. And few of those 
who would even go down on their knees to chickweed and 
groundsel, like Mr. Heath, would have the good-fortune which fell 
to him, in a stream of water and an avenue of limes all ready 
to hand; or the time and money required in order to fetch the 
brook and build the grove. Meanwhile, it is not necessary that 
allwild gardens should start with the capital Mr. Heath happened 
to have, and in the majority of cases Lord Bacon's “heath ”— 
which he lays out on a scale for princes and nobles—would 
have to come down to a mere adjunct to “ garden,” in the usual 
sense of that word. Mr. Heath does not appear to think much 
of the planting of wild-flowers here and there on impulse, in 
memory of what he calls “pleasant outings;” but if this is 
carried out on a goodly scale during a few years, the result will 
not be unpleasant. And it will be much more agreeable if 
some of the treasures have other than egotistic or even friendly 
associations; for instance, periwinkle gathered from a spot 
sacred to the memory of Charles Lamb, or wild-ivy plucked at 
Stoke-Pogis, or an oak-tree grown from an acorn taken at 
Chalfont. 

It is by no means necessary to have Mr. Heath’s tenderness 
for real weeds (which can and do take care of themselves) ; but 
gardeners hate, under that name, many things of extreme 
beauty. A case is within our knowledge in which a gardener 
tore up some wild strawberry-plants, as “ they weeds.”’ And 
the enmity of these professional personages against clover- 
flowers and buttercups is shared by others who are not gardeners, 
Here and there, of course, there is a fresher, brighter taste. 
Not many years ago the fore-court of a house near the 
Elephant and Castle was in spring and summer a mass of 
buttercups; and the wild strawberries in question above, 
which had been fetched from Keston in a half-day’s “ outing,” 
were grown in a very small garden, well within the four-mile 
circle, An ordinary florist thinks you silly, if you make a dash 
at a few cowslips which happen to be lying in a corner of his 
place. “How much for these ?” you ask. “Oh, anything you 
like! Nothing; I don’t know how they ever came here.” 

There is a buying public for the treasures of the aged tramp, 
who haunts the suburbs with his basket of “wild things,”— 
primroses, snowdrops, hyacinths; but as we Londoners see less 
and leas of these men every year, we may suppose that they do 





not flourish as they once did. There used to be at least one 
man who hawked buttercups about, and nothing else. Daffodils 
you may still see in the tramp’s basket, but not in large quan- 
tities ; and the florist will only laugh at you, if you tell him you 
want the single, and not the double variety. 

The gardeners, says Mr. Ruskin, spoil the flowers, and there 
is truth in that. At the present moment, happily, gardening is 
very popular; but it is usually gardening of one pattern, and 
every now and then there is a run upon particular flowers, 
which brings vividly before the mind one of the least agreeable 
tendencies of civilised crowds. Nobody wants to be ungrateful 
for the beauty of cultivated flowers or trees; but that they 
come, and are not forced, is, after all, a chief part of our delight 
in them; and the pleasure they give is one of the cheapest, as 
it is one of the most intense. Now-a-days, the gardening which 
goes on so busily is far too suggestive of wealth, artifice, and 
imitation. Let us, for a few sentences, keep clear of all this, 
and think chiefly of the small gardens of those who have but 
little time and no money, but who stand in need of all the 
refreshment they cau get out of Nature day by day. 

Three things are especially delightful and animating in 
flowers,—the sense of spontaneity which they give us; the sense 
of freshness and relation to soft rain and sweet air; the ex- 
hilaration attending bright colour, and, in a lesser degree, the 
exhilaration caused by beautiful form. The exhilaration caused 
by fine colour sometimes reaches a kind of half-divine delirium, 
a sort of intoxication; that produced by beauty in form is 
calmer, and some flowers are not particularly beautiful in leaf 
or stem. Of course, we must by no means omit the exquisite 
sensations derived from sweet or pungent odours. 

The delight we receive from trees, especially when growing 
together in large numbers, is similar to that which we derive 
from flowers, but more massive. The suggestion of spontaneity 
is the same, or greater, and that of boundless relation to light, 
rain,and air is, of course, much stronger. Trees and shrubs which 
flower, such as chestnuts, limes, and hawthorns, give intense de- 
light; so, of course, do apple-trees, plum-trees, and theirrelatives ; 
but in them the bloom carries with it a hint of a purpose which 
is a little alien from the idea of wildness,—that is to say, if 
they are cultivated trees. But the most profound pleasure re- 
ceived from trees lies neither in sight nor scent, but in the 
whispering or clashing of the leaves (which is one pleasure by 
day, and quite another by night), and generally in their com- 
panionship with wind and rain. If any other element of our 
delight in trees can compare in freeness with these, it is that 
which we feel in watching the counter-change of their shadows 
in the sunlight, and even this has much to do with incalculable 
play of air. 

Closely akin to the delight which trees give us is that which 
we get from grass; but it must not be a “ dry, smooth-shaven 
green,’—there must be the children’s bread-and-cheese, clover, 
butter-cups, or whatever else may be in season growing wild. 
All these pleasures cannot be had everywhere, even if there is 
garden-ground, but some of them may, and certainly the more 
massive. Mr. Ruskin complained, in “ Fors Clavigera,” that 
wild-flowers would not grow well in his garden at Denmark 
Hill; but they will grow fairly well much nearer the air of 
cities than that is,—a few will apparently grow anywhere. These 
things are very capricious. The present writer tried repeatedly, 
but in vain, to grow in a suburban garden a certain sea-side 
plant, and after all found it one day flourishing in a box close at 
the back of the Ludgate Hill railway-station. Odd, but not un- 
pleasantly odd, things in floriculture may be seen in London. 
Not long ago, in large window-boxes opposite the Admiralty, 
anybody might see the gadding, yellow-flowered, vegetable- 
marrow plant, of all things in the world ! 

Remembering that we are still thinking of what may be done 
in cases where there is little space, time, or money, we may note 
that besides wild-flowers proper, there are garden-flowers which 
give all the effect of wildness, such as some of the creepers. 
As for the exhilarating effect of bright colour, this is not to be 
had so easily from wild-flowers, unless they are grown in mass. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the colours of the scarlet 
pimpernel, the ground-ivy, the speedwell, or the periwinkle ; 
but the flowers are small. The ground-ivy, it may be noted in 
passing, gives out a very pleasant odour in the sun. The most 
easily accessible of wild-flowers, and the most easily grown in 
mass—the primrose—wants no praise, and it brings with it a 
high degree of the sense of spontaneity. No town-born human 
being above Peter Bell in quality can forget the first time he 
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ever saw a clump of wild primroses. But we must go farther, 
if we waut to get, without much trouble, the stimulating effect 
of gorgeous colour. ,There are the purple-pink foxgloves, which 
can be had for the trouble of fetching from many a common, 
and in them we have, of course, extreme beauty of form. But 
the best easy and cheap way to get colour in profusion, with 
an effect of wildness, is to grow on as large a scale as conveni- 
ent such creepers as nasturtium, canary-bird climber, and the 
large pink and purple convolvulus, These will look as wild as 
you please, and the nasturtium is very hardy. If we can get 
broom and gorse, as Mr. Heath did, so much the better; but in 
a small garden, space must be economised. It would be impos- 
sible here to go through the list of likely wild-flowers, but the 
common willow-weed, which will grow handsomely every where 
to the height of a man, must not be omitted. If you can gather 
it at some place with an association, so much the better,—say> 
by “the stripling Thames,” so that it suggests “ Thyrsis” and 
the “ Scholar Gypsy.” Yellow-rocket is easy to get, and so are 
crowsfoot, wild thyme, and wild geranium. Anything may be 
transplanted, if you only take away enough of the earth round 
the roots; but Mr. Heath rightly repeats, what has been said 
before, that wild things (one may add, especially ferns) seem to 
like the company of their old acquaintances. Ferns, which 
droop when set by themselves, will pluck up an amazing spirit, 
if you give them a chance of waving their beautiful pennons 
over ground-ivy and speedwell. MHarebells are “ nesh”’ things 
to transplant. 
In coming to trees, we must ask pardon for recalling an old, 
but capital story. There was a country household, in which 
dwelt three generations. Some one offered a lot of young 
apple-trees to the grandson, a youth; and he said no, he would 
be in his grave before the trees came to anything. His father 
said he was too busy. The old grandfather chuckled, and said 
that, as he had nothing eise to do, he would set them. He did 
so, and lived to drink cyder made from the apples. Trees grow 
up very quickly, and a little ingenuity enables one to evade the 
unjust Common-law obligation not to remove them on concluding 
a tenancy. The great thing is to have them as near to the 
ordinary dwelling-rooms as may be healthy, and the same thing 
applies to the flowers which are to give the masses of colour- 
Now, quick eyes and willing hands will suffice to make a pocket- 
_ park. Once upon a time, some dry-looking sticks, that had 
been flung over the wall of a large garden by the gardener, were 
picked up by a passer-by and set carefully. They yielded yards 
of white raspberry-brake, all for nothing. This is not wild 
gardening, but it is cheap, and you may happen to pick up 
sycamore or fig-trees, if you ‘‘notice.” A fig-tree soon makes 
a large bower of thick shade and extreme beauty, to say nothing 
of its delicious odour in the sun. You may see fig-trees doing 
pretty well within a mile of St. Paul’s. But there is always 
one resource,—setting fruit-stones and pips. Six years is not 
long to wait for a plum-tree or apple-tree in full leaf and bloom, 
and ten feet high. ‘There is one resource, too, which must not 
be overlooked,—the willow, which, in all its varieties, may be 
got for nothing. It grows with incredible rapidity, and to say 
nothing of its graceful motion in the wind, and its tremulous 
sensibility to approaching change of weather, it makes delicious 
noises in a gale. Poplars are cheap, and they also grow 
quickly, as we all know. Of their twinkling and lisping there 
is no need to speak. You caunot have the full sense of spon- 
taneity in connection with wild-flowers, unless you have trees 
and shrubs; and let us not forget the blackberry-bush, which 
also can be had for nothing. Like the large-leaved garden-cress, 
which also gives an air of wildness to the ground, the black- 
berry grows so profusely that it has to be discouraged where 
the space is small. Oak-trees can be grown for nothing, and 
the effect of a few saplings in hinting of the forest is delicious. 
So is that of wild mint, of which a little may be grown, even 
in the absence of Mr. Heath’s stream of water and artificially- 
made marsh. Heaths and vetches also give wildness, and, 
of course, if there is room to grow wild thyme in any 
quantity, it yields colour in mass besides. But all along we 
have (it may be repeated) been thinking of those who can 
do but little in gardening of any sort, and who are suffi- 
ciently in love with freshness and freedom, and suggestions of 
boundless sweet air and green turf, to want trees and wild- 
flowers always near them, either alone, or in addition to other 
green things. Far too little is thought of the refreshment 
there is in the neighbourhood of trees and grass (both of which 
will grow anywhere), and also in free masses of colour. This, 








however, concerns those who, whether from weariness or strong 
love, really need refreshment of that order, and not for those 
with whom gardening is mainly a question of button-hole and 
imitation. 

There is a doleful side to the subject. Mr. Mill, whose love 
of wild-flowers is well known, has a lugubrious passage, in 
which he implores his countrymen to leave off multiplying, 
before they have improved these lovely creatures of God off 
the face of the earth. It is not long since the lady who wrote 
under the signature of “ Silverpen” (invented and applied by 
Douglas Jerrold) was taken up and fined for plucking a sprig 
of tormentil, or some such trifle,on Hampstead Heath. Similar 
cases have occurred since, and they must become more frequent ; 
but there is something rather disheartening in the idea of 
putting wild-flowers under the care of a Board of Works ang 
the police. *Arry and ’Arriet are bad enough, but it seems as 
if we ought really to be able to spare even them a good many 
boughs of May from Epping Forest, before summoning and 
fining them as we have done. When all the ferns and blne- 
bells are under the care of Mr. Bumble, and the only wild: 
flowers we can see or touch—short of going to the world’s end 
for them—are those that we cultivate by our own doors, the 
situation will be something worse than ridiculous. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

UNCONSCIOUS READING. 

[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A story which I have often heard from my father about 
his old college contemporary and intimate friend, Fearon 
Fallows, afterwards Astronomer-Royal at the Cape of Good 
If{ope—* Herschel, Peacock, Fallows,” will recur readily to ears: 
familiar with the rhythm of old Cambridge triposes—shows 
strikingly how knowledge far more startling than that men- 
tioned by Mr. Griffiths may be received by the waking mind, it 
should seem, unconsciously, and yet may afterwards work itself 
during sleep into most vivid consciousness. 

One morning, Fallows—then a Johnian undergraduate, and 
working as Johnian candidates for the highest honours did, and 
doubtless do, work—was found in a state of the utmost excite- 
ment. He had “seen an apparition.” An old friend and 
neighbour of his down in Cumberland had appeared to him in 
the night, dripping wet, and had told him that on such a day 
he had been drowned. 

Undergraduate hearers received the story with incredulous: 
laughter. In due course, however, letters from Cumberland! 
came confirming it, and the laughers were silenced and con- 
founded. But some weeks afterwards, a friend waiting in 
Fallows’ rooms till their owner should be ready for a “con- 
stitutional,’” took up a newspaper which lay half-hidden 
under a heap of mathematical papers, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
Fallows, here’s a full account in this newspaper of your friend’s 
drowning.” “ Eh, what ?” said Fallows; ‘‘ I have seen no such 
newspaper.” On examination it was found that the newspaper 
must have reached Mr. Fallows before the night of the appari- 
tion, and there was no doubt at all that, absorbed in working 
his mathematics, he had opened it unconsciously, and had read 
in it the startling intelligence of his friend’s death unconsci- 
ously also.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Harrer. 


[Unconscious reading, which with many persons is a confirmed 
habit, is the explanation of a good many strange tricks of 
memory, as well as of some dreams, and perhaps a great many 
plagiarisms.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Selby Vicarage. 





EXTRAORDINARY TITHES. 

[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator is generally so just and so free from the 
vulgarity of taking up a cry against one class to please another, 
that I feel sure you will grant me space to say a word or two 
about “ Extraordinary Tithes.” In your last issue, you say that 
the right to these tithes in the clergy is almost an accident, 
that it never was intended to apply to the present state of 
things, and that unless a reasonable compromise is found, 
“extraordinary tithes,” in the general interest, must be sum- 
marily swept away. In these days, “compromise” means 
“ confiscation.” An individual or a class has nothing to do 
but to talk loud enough about a supposed grievance which h2 
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alleges he or it suffers at the hands of another individual or 
class, and forthwith, wholly irrespective of “right,” a com- 
promise i: suggested as the alternative of a “summary sweep- 
ing away.” This is offering a direct premium to loud-talking, 
and misrepresentation, and agitation. 

Iam no friend to a State Church, and no champion of a 
State Clergy, but I do love justice. Iam not going to enter 
into the question of how Church establishments should be 
maintained. I accept the fact that a tithe on produce is one of 
the means which the wisdom of our ancestors has devised to 
support it. The present generation, like many antecedent 
generations, have bought and rented land with the full know- 
ledge that it is burdened with this form of tax, and they know 
the purpose to which it is applied. Before the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, all land produce was liable to contribute a per-centage 
to the maintenance of the Clergy, and this per-centage was 
“originally fixed at a tithe. As a matter of fact, this tithe was 
practically reduced to something like a twentieth, and even less. 
Landowners were then allowed to redeem or commute this 
annual payment by a gross payment based on so many years’ 
purchase. Where it is not commuted, it is converted into a 
rent-charge on the land, and not on the produce; but the 
amount of this rent-charge is nevertheless based on the esti- 
mated value of the produce, thrown over a series of years. It 
is the value of the produce, and not the annual value of the 
land—as shown by the rent it commands—which is the 
basis not only of the commutation, but of the rent-charge. 
As land cultivated as a market-garden or as a hop-garden is 
not necessarily always to be under such cultivation, it would 
have been manifestly unfair to commute the tithe on the basis 
of the produce of such land always being vegetables or hops. 
Equally so would it have been unfair to fix the rent-charge on 
the basis of the high rent payable in respect of land employed 
in the production of vegetables and hops; it was arranged, 
therefore, that the commutation and rent-charge should be 
based on the value of the average production of land whilst 
growing ordinary crops; but when such land was employed to 
produce vegetables, &c., and hops, it should, while so employed, 
pay an “ extra-ordinary tithe.” 

Now, it may be admitted, that if tithes had been in the nature 
of a charge on the land, there would have been no reason in 
such an arrangement. But they were not; they were emphati- 
cally a charge on its produce. The same distinction exists 
between “property” and “income.” For “ property,” read 
“land,” and for “produce,” read “income,” and it becomes 
clear. The Clergy are no more to be charged with prohibiting 
agricultural experiment, when they take tithe on produce, than 
the State is to be charged with impeding the development 
of a man’s brains and energy, when it taxes his income. As 
a matter of fact, the extraordinary tithe on hops no more 
prevents a man growing hops, than the income-tax prevents a 
man making the largest income he can out of his capital. It 
is simply clap-trap and false to say that it does. Growing hops 
is a speculation, like investing capital in enterprises that are 
likely to yield very high interest, but for that very reason are 
not very safe. Itis the possible large returns on both, which 
tempt men to grow hops or to invest in gold-mines. The extra- 
ordinary tithe on the one, no more than the increased amount 
of the tax on the income derivable from the latter, prevents the 
speculation. A market-garden and a hop-garden command a 
high rent, because the yield is valuable ; but a man, if the terms 
of his hiring do not prevent him, may convert all his land into 
such gardens, without paying any additional rent. The reason 
why landlords discourage hop-growing is that the cost of 
growing hops is so great, that when the tenant’s means are— 
as they generally are—limited, he neglects or starves every 
other branch of cultivation, in order to make or lose “a pot” 
out of his half-dozen acres of hops. It takes an annual 
outlay of £20 an acre to grow hops; a good year may produce 
a net profit of £40 or £60 per acre. Surely such a profit may 
well support an extraordinary tithe of 10s., or even 15s., an 
acre; but whether it can or cannot, is not the question. 
Neither is it the question whether the clergy should or should 
not be paid by a tax on produce. There is the fact, that a tax 
exists on produce as a tax exists on income, and it is just as 
reasonable for me to complain of having to pay, at the rate of 
6d. in the £,a sum of £25 per annum, because my brains or 
enterprise enables me to make £1,000 per annum out of a 
capital of £10,000, while my neighbour, who makes but £300 
per annum out of a similar capital, pays only £7 10s. to the 





revenue, as it is for a hop-grower to complain at having to pay 
an extraordinary tithe because his neig@bour only pays an 
ordinary tithe on wheat and turnips. 

Perhaps, Sir, you are not aware that the Clergy are hardly 
treated in this matter of tithes. When tithes form a portion 
of their income, they have to pay income-tax; and these same 
tithes also contribute to rates as if they were so much land, so 
that the same fund, as it were, pays twice over; and, in fact, 
a great deal more than twice over, as the rates are always two 
or three times heavier than the tax. 

The fact is, that the tenant-farmers are seriously damaging 
any case they may have entitling them to relief, by the reckless 
and absurd way they are going to work. They will gain nothing 
by abusing, Irish fashion, their landlords; or talking nonsense 
about “ monopoly in a natural element.” More than half their 
so-called grievances are self-cansed, and if the remainder were 
wiped out by Legislative action to-morrow, they would be but 
little better off than they are now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

East Hothly, Sussex. Epuunp Hornpy. 

[If the last sentence is true, the only thing for farmers to do 
is to cease to cultivate—Epb. Spectator. ] 





EARLY SCIENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” and there were 
observing naturalists before Charles Darwin. The following 
extracts from the introduction to the “Travels in the Carolinas, 
&c., by William Bartram,” the botanist, 1773 (second London 
edition, 179+), may interest some of your readers :—* All the 
Sarracenias are insect-catchers, and so is the Drosera rotundi- 
folia. But admirable are the properties of the extraordinary 
Dionea muscipula,—let us advance to the spot in which Nature 
has seated them. See the incarnate lobes expanding, ready on 
the spring to entrap incautious, deluded insects,—behold one of 
the leaves just closed upon a struggling fly ; another has gotten 
a worm; its hold is sure, its prey can never escape,—carni- 
vorous vegetable! Can we, after viewing this object, hesitate < 
moment to confess that vegetable beings are endued with some 
sensible faculties or attributes, similar to those that dignify 
animal nature?—they are organical, living, and self-moving 
bodies, for we see in this plant motion and volition.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., FLorIpA. 








POETRY. 
ass 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—III. 
RHESUS. 
“JT, Ruesvs, son of great Eioneus— 
By favour of Lord Ares, King of Thrace, 
Subject alone to Ares, and to me— 
Hither, at bidding of mv father’s friend, 
King Priam, and to win myself renown, 
Have come, with store of wealth, and men, and arms, 
To rid the toiling Trojans of their fear, 
And drive the rabble Greeklings from the land. 
For thus the god hath ordered, that so soon 
As these my steeds, whiter than whitest snow, 
Swifter than wind, have grazed the Trojan plain, 
And drunk the Xanthus, all the might of Greece, 
Proud Agamemnon, and the stubborn strength 
Of Ajax, and Laertes’ subtle son, 
Yea, and the vaunted champion of their crew, 
Achilles’ self, shall fall beneath ny sword, 
And all their spoil be mine. Then Troy shall hail 
Me her deliverer; and the King shall drain 
His treasury for the ransom of his race, 
And the white-bosomed Trojan maids shall sue 
The honours of my couch. Therefore my ships 
Have dared broad Hellespont, and all my train, 
Climbing the weary Phrygian hills, has reached 
‘These wind-swept plains that compass Llium. 
And now what welcome greets me? Sure, I thought, 
Or Priam, or his Hector, would be here, 
‘To do me honour, and admire my wealth. 
For either they know not that I have come, 
Or else they kuew not of the wealth I bring. 
Vessels of gold, and chariots overlaid 
With gold, and golden harness for my steeds, 
And armour, such as never man before 
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Has worn, beseeming the Immortal Gods, 

A marvel to b#hold. Now, by the might 

Of Ares, and to show what man I am, 

Here will I camp this night, nearest the Greeks, 

Beside these men of Caria, Mysia, 

Cauconians, Leleges,—I know not what ; 

Here will I camp, nor shall my horses taste 

The grass of Troy, nor drink their Trojan streams, 

Till, in to-morrow’s battle, I shall slay 

Some rich-armed Greek, it may be Diomede, 

Or whom the god shall cast into my hands. 

Then will I lade my chariot with the spoil, 

And ride through shouting Trojan throngs to Troy.” 
So Rhesus spake, and bade his Thracian serfs 

There, on the sands, outside the Trojan lines, 

Set up the broidered splendour of his tent, 

Wrought in Edonian looms, and spread the meal. 

Then, when the meal was done, they brimmed the wine 

Red, fragrant, luscious, such as Thracians love,— 

And Rhesus drank his fill till eventide. 

Then in three lines they drew the chariots up, 

Chariot by chariot, and by each its steeds : 

But Rhesus’ steeds, whiter than whitest snow, 

Swifter than wind, a marvel to behold, 

They tethered to his golden chariot-rail, 

And set their harness on, and silvern troughs 

Before them, filled with barley ; and bestowed 

The golden armour in the gilded car, 

That with the dawn their King might try the war, 

And taste his promised triumphs. 


As an ox 
Stall-fed, beside his manger, lays him down, 
Sleek with content, nor dreams to-morrow’s sun 
Will bring the slayer, and the slayer’s knife,— 
So, filled with wine and food, upon the sands, 
Beside his steeds, King Rhesus laid him down ; 
And darkness fell, and all the plain was still. 


Then to the tent, beneath the darkness, stole, 
Guided by coward Dolon from the ships, 
Tydeides, and Laertes’ subtle son ; 

And the next morning saw a headless corse, 
Which had been Rhesus, and the horses gone : 
Nor ever did they taste of Trojan grass, 

Nor drank of Xanthus, but in alien stalls 

Fed careless, and forgat their Thracian lord. 








BOOKS. 


—_@——_ 
THE MUTILATION OF LITERATURE.* 
Tur literary art of the day has taken a strange turn. Great 
authors, we are taught, have written too much, and small 
authors have undertaken to compress the thoughts and fancies 
of men of genius within what they consider a reasonable com- 
pass. Noble literature in these days must be taken in homoo- 
pathic doses, life being too short and too busy for the leisure which 
such literature demands. Books are to be produced so that men 
who ran in express trains may read them at a sitting. The 
superfluities of genius must be docked, the splendidjfreedom of 
genius must be curtailed, and the public, whose interests are so 
dear to the soul of the compiler, are fed, infant-like, with the 
spoon-meat he deems fit for their digestion. Selections and 
abridgments, no doubt, have their uses, and are not to be con- 
demned wholesale. When a writer so distinguished as Mr. 
Browning publishes the poems of his great poet-wife which he 
estimates most highly ; when Mr. Matthew Arnold undertakes 
to give the world an anthology of Wordsworth, “ relieved of the 
poetical baggage which now encumbers him ;” when Mr. Stop- 
ord Brooke collects together the pure gold of Shelley, the critic 
must have a niggard nature who is unable to appreciate the labour 
of such compilers. An illustrious poet is, indeed, best studied 
with all his imperfections on his head. The student does not 
admire his genius the less because he sees marks of its weak- 
ness or limitation, any more than he enjoys a sunny landscape 
the less because a fleecy cloud sometimes throws its shadow 
across the sun. But selections such as we have mentioned, and 
several might be added to the list, serve to take a reader to the 





* Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. Abridged and Edited by M. E. Braddon. London: 
J, and R. waxwell. 





entire works of the poets from which they are chosen. This is 
their chief purpose, and if they fail in it, their value, from a 
literary standing-point, is comparatively slight. There are 
poets who will not bear such treatment, even from the most 
careful and loving hands. Lyrics and poems brief enough to 
be inserted entire, are, as Mr. Brooke justly says, “the best 
material for selection.” It is possible to do justice to a Burns 
or a Shelley, but it is a grievous wrong to Shakespeare to 
attempt to serve him up in “ Beauties,” and the absurdity of 
abbreviating Milton is almost equally evident. 

No one familiar with literature will doubt that there are 
numerous prose works upon which that harmless drudge, the 
abridger, may usefully exercise his skill. Southey, though he 
failed to justify his own criticisms, said that every long work 
might be improved by compression. This is not altogether 
true. Books written by ordinary men upon general topics will 
rarely lose their interest or their usefulness, if contracted within 
narrower limits. With some writers, a sea of words often 
threatens to wreck altogether the small barque which contains 
their treasure; with others, the fault lies in giving too large a 
prominence to trivial matters, and in such cases, if the books thus 
produced be worthy of living at all, a judicious abridgment will 
afford them the best chance of life. On the contrary, great 
works of genius, or works which, like Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
are of consummate literary interest, can rarely be touched in 
this way without peril. George Henry Lewes was a man of the 
finest taste for good literature, but as Homer sometimes nods, 
so did he forget himself in recommending an abridgment of 
Boswell. A more conspicuous failure than Mr. Main’s version 
of the greatest biography in our language has rarely been 
achieved. Lockhart’s life of Scott, which, in point of literary 
interest, ranks next to Boswell’s Johnson, will perhaps better 
bear compression. It has been done by Lockhart himself, 
and with greater condensation by Mr. Jenkinson. Neither 
of these abridgments will wholly satisfy the admirer of Scott, 
but for popular service their merit is considerable. It is in 
imaginative works of the highest order that labour of this 
kind is exercised most uselessly. It is impossible, with any 
happy result, to abridge Don Quixote; and one laughs at the 
silly attempt of a silly writer to turn Shakespeare’s Plays into 
rhyme, a labour which was once, if we remember rightly, 
expended idly on the Book of Job. Men have been found weak 
enough to “ Bowdlerise” the Bible, and to put the Pilgrim’s 
Progress into “genteel English.” These are the foibles of 
ignorance and eccentricity ; but literary blunders, less foolish, 
indeed, though almost equally useless, have been some- 
times made by writers of reputation. The late Mr. Dallas, 
for example, a critic of high ability, endeavoured once to 
reduce Clarissa Harlowe to what he considered reasonable 
proportions, and failed ignominiously. Of works of imagina- 
tion, diffusiveness is often a special characteristic, a peculiar 
charm, and Richardson’s art needs the amplest space for 
its development. He cannot tell a story succinctly, and 
to attempt to make him do so is an effort as idle as that 
of the child who opposes the inroad of the ocean with 
a bank of sand. The reader who finds Richardson tedious 
had better leave him alone. Abridge his novels, no matter 
how skilfully, and they cease to represent the novelist. The 
remark applies with yet stronger force to the works of a far 
greater novelist. 

Sir Walter Scott, that beloved writer, who, to quote the 
words of George Eliot, ‘has made a chief part in the happiness 
of many young lives,” had, as Goethe said, “a wholly new art, 
with laws of its own.” No man knew better how to tell a story, 
or appreciated more keenly the value of a good plot. But the 
construction of a Waverley Novel, admirable though it be, is 
not its chief distinction. The charm of these immortal tales is to 
be found in the vivid imagination, the quiet humour, the pic- 
turesque description, the keen sense of natural beauty, the 
recognition of what is noble as well as of what is grotesque in 
human life, which inspires every page. The soul of Scott 
breathes through them all, giving them unity, colour, and 
poetical vitality. No modern writer has had such fame, 
not in England, and English colonies alone, but on the Con- 
tinent. One million five hundred thousand copies of his 
novels are said to have been sold in France before 1830, 
his popularity has not waned since, and no author has 
more richly deserved his fame. For Scott is one of the 
healthiest and purest of writers, as he was the most manly 
and lovable of men. Sir Walter, said a poor dependent, 
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speaks to us as if we were blood-relations; and it is his 
humanity, his large-heartedness, that make him akin to Shake- 
speare. In one sense, of course, there can be no comparison 
between these poets, but in the art that elevates and sweetens 
human life Shakespeare and Scott are brothers. 

The author of Lady Audley’s Secret, and of a number of 
equally sensational tales, has undertaken to abridge and edit 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, each of which is to be produced for 
one penny. In the advertisement of this extraordinary publica- 
tion, an “ earnest appeal” is made to every one engaged in the 
education of youth, and the hope is expressed that, whatever 
objection may have been felt hitherto by the cleric and the 
layman to placing fiction before children of tender years, this 
new penny edition will be found to satisfy every scruple and to 
realiseevery requirement. The publishers add that they anxiously 
invite the co-operation of the clerical and scholastic professions to 
secure, at the earliest possible moment, the widest circulation of 
Miss Braddon’s edition. It would seem, therefore, that it has been 
left to this lady to make these great romances fit for family 
perusal, and worthy of being recommended by the clerical and 
scholastic professions. We had always thought that the 
Waverley Novels, each volume of which, as Dean Stanley once 
said, is marked by a lofty sense of Christian honour, purity, 
and justice, did “ satisfy every scruple,” in their original form, 
and ranked with the healthiest literature that could be placed 
in the hands of young people. It appears, however, that we 
were mistaken. Scott must be reduced to pennyworths, before 
the youth of our day can safely choose him as a companion! 
This appeal to schoolmasters and clergymen would strike us as 
impertinent, if it did not strike us still more forcibly as 
grotesquely comic, and the more so, as it cannot be said 
that Scott in his integrity is represented in those produc- 
tions. Itis always a bold thing to abridge works of genius, 
but to recast them as Miss Braddon has done, is a mark 
of rashness rather than of courage. Not only in many 
instances is the plan of the novel altered, but even where 
the dialogue is in a measure preserved, the words employed 
by the novelist are daringly and unnecessarily altered. Elo- 
quent and humorous passages are pared down so as to lose 
all their eloquence and humour, and characters to which con- 
siderable interest attaches are turned into lay figures. Sir 
Walter is not, with one or two exceptions, particularly happy 
in his heroines; but in the novel of Rob Roy, Diana Vernon 
takes a prominent and highly interesting position. In Miss 
Braddon’s version of the story that lively and brave-hearted 
girl cannot be said to possess a character, but the reader is told 
that she has a powerful intellect and many charms, and is of “a 
somewhat masculine character,” a statement to which Sir 
Walter would probably have objected, as he would assuredly 
have objected to the occasionally silly talk that is put into the 
mouths of his dramatis personae. ‘The conclusion of Rob Roy 
in the “ popular new edition ” is written very much in the style 
of the penny sensational novels so dear to the hearts of un- 
educated apprentices and shop-girls. 

“* Now, Rashleigh,’ cried MacGregor, ‘ask for mercy, for your soul’s 
sake!’—‘ Never!’ replied Rashleigh, standing on hisguard. ‘ Claymore, 
then!’ shouted MacGregor, rushing upon his foe. ‘ Die, traitor, in 
your treason!’ There was a short and desperate struggle, at the 
end of which Rashleigh fell a corpse at the feet of the man he had 
betrayed. ‘Brave Highlander!’ exclaimed Sir Frederick Vernon, 
‘ you have saved more than my life,—you have preserved my honour! 
You, young man,’ he went on, turning to Francis, ‘ have proved yonr- 
self worthy of my child, and to youl give her” ..... ‘We shall 
rejoice in your happiness, though we may not share it,’ said the High- 
lander, clasping the hands of Diana and her lover in his own; ‘if you 
ever think upon MacGregor, think kindly of him, and when you cast 
a look upon poor old Scotland, do not forget Rob Roy.’ ” 

It is needless to say that these words are not to be found in 
Scott, and that his generous freebooter would neither have acted 
nor spoken as the editor’s Rob Roy is made to act and speak. 
Miss Braddon is more successful with some of the stories than 
with “ Rob Roy.” “The Heart of Midlothian” and “The 
Bride of Lammermoor” are fairly well told, so far as the bare 
plot of those wonderful tales is concerned; but almost all the 
charm of language, almost all the characteristic touches of the 
great Magician, all of the side-play, as it were, in which he so 
delighted and excelled, is lost in these skeleton stories. In the 
pathetic conversation between the two sisters in prison, in the 
famous trial scene, in Jeanie’s interview with Queen Caroline, 
in the terribly impressive description of Lucy Ashton’s marriage, 
much of Scott is, no doubt, retained; but so much is lost that 
these passages, if not distorted, as so frequently happens else- 





where, are shorn of half their strength. It,may be said that this 
result is inevitable when the abridger undertakes to producea novel 
in thirty-two pages that occupied originally two or three volumes. 
It may be so, but then was it worth while to do such work at all, 
and to present Sir Walter Scott to the rising generation in so 
deformed and mutilated a shape? Miss Braddon has not even 
thought it necessary to pay any regard to proportion, and Scott's 
longest novel, Peveril of the Peak, occupies in her edition no 
more space than the Black Dwarf, which is one of the shortest. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said of this preposterous attempt 
to edit Scott for the million. That these penny Waverleys 
will sell is probable enough. They may benefit the editor and 
publisher, but they will do nothing for the fame of the writer, and 
nothing for readers who want to understand the secret of that 
fame. Scott deprived of all that constitutes his glory is not an 
attractive object to contemplate. It is to be hoped that the 
“lovers of pure literature’? who are asked “to vie with one 
another in making known” Miss Braddon’s edition of the 
Waverley Novels, understand too well what pure and fine 
literature is to attend to the appeal. 





SOME ENGLISH WRITINGS OF WYCLIF.* 

Tus volume is a very interesting addition to our knowledge of 
Wyclif. It consists of twenty-eight of his English writings 
hitherto unprinted, from manuscripts in the Bodleian, New 
College, Oxford; Corpus Christi, Cambridge; Trinity College, 
Dublin; the Lambeth Library; the Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge; and from the Ashburnham MSS.,—sources from 
which many of the documents brought to light by Dr. Lechler 
and Mr. Arnold were also taken; and contains all the English 
tracts omitted by the latter, with the exception of a few ascribed 
to Wyclif, but of very doubtful authenticity. Even of those 
now published by Mr. Mathew, only a few are undoubtedly 
Wyclif’s, but those few are among the most important 
in the collection; while most of the others are either 
his, or, if they are not, are illustrative of the spirit of 
the time, and show how little Wyclif occupied the position, 
sometimes attributed to him, of an almost solitary precursor of 
the Reformation. It is not in the nature of things that any 
one man should altogether originate a movement like that in 
which Wyclif in the fourteenth, and Luther in the sixteenth, 
century played so conspicuous a part. The soil must be pre- 
pared for the seed which they sow; and in the history of all 
religions, with the exception of those primitive superstitions 
which hardly deserve that name, including Christianity itself, 
the same phenomena are to be found. At first, comparative 
purity, a moral element, and a simpler creed and ritual, which 
gradually become encrusted with burdensome ceremonies 
corrupted by puerile superstitions which are often survivals 
from previous ages of barbarism, which the ethical element 
almost vanishes. Christianity, apart from supernatural in- 
fluences, had its propagation among the Jewish people 
made easier by a growing distaste for priestly multipli- 
cation of observances and pharisaic hypocrisy. Buddhism 
was a reaction against Brahminical corruption, and the 
Christian Church had reached in the fourteenth century a 
condition which tempted all purer and freer spirits to rebellion. 
Such revolutions are generally moral in their origin. Doctrinal 
differences follow afterwards, and be they right or wrong in 
themselves, are the natural outcome of ethical disgust. Had 
the clergy of all kinds, but more especially the monastic Orders, 
been less worldly, immoral, and greedy, the protestations of the 
great lawyer Bracton, of the unknown author of the quaint 
and pithy Vision of Piers Ploughman, of Chaucer himself, of 
William Occam, and of John Wyclif, if uttered at all, would 
have taken no root and have elicited no sympathy. And if 
the absolutism of the Papal Court had been less obtrusive, it 
would probably never have roused the strong independence of the 
Anglican mind which broke out from time to time, and indeed was 
never wholly silent from a period much earlier than the days of 
Edward I. and Simon de Montfort, when the former stoutly 
resisted the Pope’s interference with his Scottish wars, down 
to the great struggle of Henry VIII. 

Much industry has of late years been expended on the 
written remains of Wyclif, and much light thrown upon his 
position and thoughts by the researches of Dr. R. Vaughan, 
Professors Shirley, Thomas Arnold, and above all, by Professor 
Lechler. The volume now before us is a fitting supplement 
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to these, and more particularly to the work of Mr. Arnold. 
Its contents, like most of Wyclif’s writings, are in the 
form of short tracts. Many of these are admitted by Mr. 
Mathew to be of doubtful authenticity, but their language and 
their tenor rank them as undoubtedly of the Wyclif period ; 
and if not his own, as the productions of sympathetic contem- 
poraries and admiring disciples. If not written by him, they 
serve all the more to show the current of sentiment of that age, 
and are, historically, all the more valuable. They are all in 
English, in what we believe is generally known as “ Middle 
English,” like his translation of the Bible, and not far removed 
from the English of Chaucer. There is considerable sameness 
in these papers, and much resemblance to others already 
before the modern public, both in Latin and English. 
There is the same vehement denunciation of luxury and the 
grasping of wealth on the part of ecclesiastics, not to speak of 
even deeper and more scandalous breaches of morality; the 
same indignation against the inconsistency of those Orders 
which professed poverty, and so constantly fell into the tempta- 
tion to increase their means by unworthy courting of popu- 
larity as to be the theme of many a satirist of the age; the 
inculeation of his ideal of a ministry—voluntary poverty and 
faithful preaching. He describes “pardoners” with stolen 
bulls and false relics, or travelling as ‘‘ Pedderis berynge knyves, 
pursis, pynnys and girdlis and spices and sylk and precious 
pellure and forrovris for wymmen, and therto smale gentil 
hondis, to gete love of them and to have many grete giftis for 
litil good or nouzt; thei coveiten evyle here naigeboris goodis.” 

This quaint quotation is from “ The Leaven of the Pharisees,” 
a tract of doubtful authenticity, but in perfect harmony with 
Wyclif’s undoubted writings. That entitled “The Rule and 
Testament of St. Francis ’ is believed to be authentic, and is ex- 
tremely curious. That On Feigned Contenplative Life is to us one 
of the most interesting, and is, as the editor justly remarks, higher 
in tone and better in style than many of the others. There isa 
cnrious remark on priests leading a lower and less spiritual 
life, and devoting more time to outward observances, than their 
better feelings would dictate, from the fear of hurting the un- 
developed consciences of their brethren. He laments,— 

“That men that knowen the freedom of Goddis ordynaunce for 

prestis to be the beste with grete sorow of herte seyn here matynes, 
masse, and evensong, whanne thei schulden ellis be betre occupied, 
last thei sclaundren the sike conscience of here bretheren that yit 
knowen not Goddis law. God bringe his prestis to the freedom to 
study holy writt, and lyve therafter, and teche it other men frely, 
and to preie as long and as moche as God meneth them ther-to, and 
ellis turne to othere needeful werkis, as Christ and his Apostlis diden ; 
and that thei ben not constreyned to blabre alle day with tonge and 
grete criynge, as pies and iaies, thing that thei knowien not, and to 
peierc there owen soule for defaute of wis devotion and charite.” 
The above passage is a fair specimen of the general tone of 
these writings, dealing in strong and, to modern ears, what 
may seem coarse invective against the neglect of personal 
religion, works of beneficence, and study of the Holy Scriptures, 
against the grasping at power and wealth on the partof Church 
dignitaries and the monastic Orders, thestarving of the working 
clergy, aud the hypocrisy and immorality of certain ecclesiasti- 
eal persons. Wyclif had no consciousness of schismatic 
tendency, but aimed at being a Reformer strictly within 
the Church, as it existed in England, although sects, strictly 
so called, had existed on the Continent of Europe long 
before his time. His strong views in regard to the position of 
the Pope were of gradual growth, becoming fully developed 
when the double Popedom, at Rome and Avignon, began; and in 
his later years his enmity to the Papal supremacy grew into an 
absolute passion. In his essay De Papa, contained in this 
collection, and supposed to have been written about 1380, he 
attributes the Papal schism to a direct answer by God to the 
prayers of the faithful, in order to show the falsity of the pre- 
tensions, and especially of the secular power, to which the Papal 
Court had attained. The same opinions are expressed in one 
of the “ Sermons” :— Dei justicia non sinens amplius sine 
disruptione Heclesiam malignancium ita stare, facit ipsam 
ascefolam, ejus caput in dwas partes debiles dividendo.” 

It will be remembered that Wyclif had been sent in 1374 
as one of the Commissioners to Bruges, to treat with the repre- 
sentatives of the Pope in regard to English benefices conferred 
on foreigners. The essay De Pupa, is eminently worthy of study, 
being undoubtedly Wyclif’s production, and containing curious 
hints of his views on the subject of Transubstantiation, which, 
of course, were mixed with the metaphysical disputes of the 
Nominalists and the Realists of that period. His mind, how- 





ever, was more practical than speculative, and we must look 
upon him much more in the light of a vehement moral force 
protesting against the cramping of the search after truth by 
pretended authority, and still more against moral corruption 
and selfishuess, than as either a profound intellect or a mind of 
that deeply spiritual type in which there is an acute consciousness 
of the reality of the invisible powers. There are, however, scat- 
tered throughout these writings occasional hints of his philo- 
sophical opinions, which are curious enough. We may point, 
as examples of this, to his mode of stating the immanence of 
Deity in all things (p. 208), which to some will suggest a kind 
of modified pantheism ; his views on the non-substantiality of 
evil; and various indications throughout of his ideas on the 
questions of free-will and predestination. 

We strongly recommend this volume to all who are interested 
in the detailed study of ecclesiastical history, and of the progress 
of human thought at the first breaking-in of light upon the 
medizwval darkness. The care and diligence of the editor can- 
not be too highly praised, and his preface and notes are ex- 
tremely valuable. 





THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA.* 

Tux nine volumes which compose this Imperial Gazetteer 
not only contain a condensation of the information which 
Englishmen, official and non-official, have collected concern- 
ing every subject having any bearing on the past history 
and present condition of the peoples of India, but they also 
place before the thoughtful reader a full description of that vast 
dependency which is governed, and which has been led into 
paths of unprecedented prosperity, by the superabundant 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Even the most indifferent or 
cursory reader cannot long remain callous to the beauty and 
significance of the picture placed before him in so charming and 
convenient a manner by the long labour and brilliant pen of Dr. 
Hunter. It is impossible that there can be two opinions on the 
point that Dr. Hunter’s (Gazetteer is a truly great work, and 
one which makes both the general public and the political or 
historical student equally his debtor. The idea of this Gazet- 
teer is admitted to be due to the celebrated administrative 
report, known as the Ain-i-Akbari, of the great Mogul Emperor 
Akbar; but it will not be denied that this Gazetteer will serve 
for future ages as a not less striking or durable monument to 
the memory of British rule in Hindostan, than its prototype 
does in our eyes to the credit of Elizabeth’s wisest contem- 
porary. Both the increased area of our Empire, and the more 
copious details procurable by means of our superior organisa- 
tion, tend to enhance our achievement, or to flatter our vanity, 
by showing that the English administration of India is a 
more complete, honourable, and splendid human exploit than 
that of the Prince whose grandsire conquered the kingdom of 
Delhi with a handful of adventurers from Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. Dr. Hunter has left the critic little to do beyond 
calling attention to his work, which more than satisfies all the 
requirements of the gazetteer, at the same time that it gives a 
complete account of the history and political institutions of the 
country. He has possessed unusual facilities ; all the stores of 
information at the disposal of the Indian Government were 
placed at his service, and the production of this work became 
the one object and business of his official career. But these 
considerations do not detract from the merit of Dr. Hunteyr’s 
performance. Without them, indeed, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have accomplished what he has. Rather may 
we say that Dr. Hunter has justified the trust reposedin him more 
than twelve years ago. He has now completed his work, and we feel 
sure that both the country and the Indian authorities will agree 
that they have every reason to feel perfectly satistied with the 
result. Dr. Hunter had already made his reputation as 
an authority on Indian questions; but by this achieve- 
ment, he has outdistanced all his previous writings and 
those of his contemporaries as well, and has placed us all 
under a heavy obligation to him by a work whose pages attract, 
by their style, the sympathy and admiration of the reader, 
while the minute details and full information which they con- 
tain render it indispensable to both the Indian administrator 
and specialist. 

Those who have occasion to refer to the pages of this work 
can do so in complete confidence that the facts which they find 
recorded in them are drawn from the most trustworthy sources, 


* The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D. 9 vols. 
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and are based on the most recent and authentic information 
in the possession of the Indian Government. But admirable 
as are Dr. Hunter’s descriptions of the principal cities, rivers, 
and mountain ranges, of the great administrative departments, 
of the larger and more important of the feudatory States, and 
of the other natural and political features of the country, they 
serve rather to heighten the interest and effect of the long 
article on India which occupies more than 500 pages of the 
fourth volume. We shall not be doing an injustice to the 
author, nor shall we convey an erroneous idea as to the scope 
and importance of this work, if we devote most of our attention 
to this article, which may be said to contain the kernel of the 
nine volumes. Dr. Hunter does not exclude from his picturesque 
account of India any matter which possesses an interest of its 
own, or which may have a tendency to throw light on the 
general subject. From the mythology of the early Aryan 
conquerors to the latest sanitary returns made under 
the direction of our Civil Service is a long descent, and in- 
cludes a great variety of subjects; yet Dr. Hunter’s survey is 
of the complete and exhaustive character that might be sur- 
mised from its extent. His description of the way in which 
the Aryans gradually displaced the non-Aryan aborigines is 
particularly interesting, and admits of quotation here. Having 
described those tribes, such as the Bhils, Santhals, and several 
others, who represent the original inhabitants of the country, 
Dr. Hunter goes on to place before his readers a graphic and 
glowing picture of the superior Aryan, who holds the civilised 
world in a common subjection. He writes :— 

“This race belonged to the splendid Aryan or Indo-Germanic 

stock from which the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Englishman 
alike descend. Its earliest home seems to have been in Central Asia. 
From that common camping-ground, certain branches of the race 
started for the East, others for the West. One of the Western 
offshoots founded the Persian kingdom; another built Athens 
aud Lacedwmon, and became the Greek nation; a third went 
on to Italy, and named the city on the Seven Hills, which 
grew into Imperial Rome. A distant colony of the same 
race excavated the silver ores of pre-historic Spain; and, 
when we first catch a sight of ancient England, we see an 
Aryan settlement fishing in wattle canoes, and working the 
tin mines of Cornwall. Meanwhile, other branches of the Aryan 
stock had gone forth from the primitive home in Central Asia to the 
east. Powerful bands found their way through the passes of the 
Himalayas into the Punjab, and spread themselves, chiefly as 
Brahmans and Rajputs, over India...... The Vedic Hymns ex- 
hibit the Indian branch of the Aryans on their march to the south- 
east, and in their new homes. The earliest songs disclose the race 
still to the north of the Khaibar Pass in Kabul; the later ones bring 
them as far as the Ganges. Their victorious advance eastwards 
through the intermediate track can be traced in the Vedic writings 
almost step by step.” 
Dr. Hunter’s account of their early legends, and of the religious 
belief which was in part the source of the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome, appears to us to be exceedingly well done. Nor is 
his summary of the great epic of the Hindus, the Mahabharata, 
a less excellent specimen of the author’s powers of graphic de- 
scription and happy condensation. The English reader will 
find from its perusal his curiosity aroused to learn more con- 
cerning the rivalry of the Pandavas and Kauravas, of the 
strength of Arjuna, of the beauty of the Princess Draupadi, 
and of the legend of the virtuous Savitri, the faithful wife. It 
is the chief merit, perhaps, of Dr. Hunter’s account of the 
people of India and their institutions, that he has been able to 
throw so comprehensive a glance back into the remote past of 
their history, and to show us the origin of those race, religious, 
and caste differences which at present divide the millions of 
the people into easily distinguishable and mutually un- 
sympathetic classes. 

It was not until the eighth century of our era that Hinduism 
began to take definite form, on the decay of Buddhism. The 
great priestly order of the Brahmins, who had suffered in 
influence and position by the introduction of Buddhism, under 
the patronage of King Asoka, in the third century before 
Christ, but who had never abandoned the hope of recovering 
the ground they had lost, took the principal and foremost part 
in the promulgation and enforcement of this new creed, which 
was to knit the peoples of the peninsula together by a common 
bond. All the credit must not, however, be given to the 
Brahmins. It was they who “gave w direction to Hinduism, 
but it was the natural development of the Indian races which 
produced it.” Dr. Hunter’s description of the origin of caste, 
the social organisation on which Hinduism rests, is also particu- 
larly interesting. He says :— 

‘The ethnical basis of caste is disclosed in the old division of the 





people into the ‘twice-born’ Aryan castes, including the Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas; and the ‘once-born’ non-Aryan Sudras. 
The census proves that this classification remains the fundamental 
one to the present day. The ‘twice-born’ castes still wear the 
sacred thread, and claim a joint, although an unequal, inheritance in 
the holy books of the Veda. The ‘once-born’ castes are still denied 
the sacred thread, and their initiation into the religious literature of 
the Indo-Aryans has only been effected by the secular teaching of our 
Anglo-Indian schools.” 

Having described the gradual growth of Hinduism, and the 
next great religious crisis in its history, the Vishnuvite reform- 
ation, Dr. Hunter gives what is likely to prove the popular 
account of the celebrated festival of Jagannath,—the Juggernaut 
of a less scientific day. It is the more entitled to be the gener- 
ally received version of this ceremony, because it corrects some 
popular errors and misconceptions :— 

“The Car Festival of Jagannath is perhaps the most typical 
ceremony of the Vishnuvite faith. Jagannath, literally ‘the End of 
the World,’ represents, with unmistakable clearness, that coalition of 
Brahman and Buddhist doctrines which form the basis of Vishnu- 
worship. In his temple are three rude images, unconsciously repre- 
senting the Brahmanical triad. ..... I came to the conclusion (in: 
a previous work) which H. H. Wilson had arrived at from quite 
different sources, that self-immolation was entirely opposed to the 
worship of Jagannath, and that the rare deaths at the Car Festival 
were almost always accidental. In a closely-packed, eager throng 
of a hundred thousand men and women at Puri, numbers of them 
unaccustomed to exposure or hard labour, and all of them tugging 
and straining to the utmost at the car under a blazing sun, deaths 
must occasionally occur. There have, doubtless, been isolated in- 
stances of pilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy 
of religious excitement...... The number of deaths, whether 
voluntary or accidental, as registered by the dispassionate candour of 
English officials, has always been insignificant, indeed, far fewer 
than those incident to the party processions of the Musalmans ; 
and under improved police arrangements, they have practically 
ceased. So far from encouraging religious suicides, the gentle doc- 
trines of Jagannath tended to check the once common custom of 
widow-burning. Even before the Government put a stop to sati, in 
1829, our officials observed its comparative infrequency at Puri. 
Widow-burning was discountenanced by the Vishnuvite reformers, 
and is stigmatised by a celebrated disciple as ‘ the fruitless union of 
beauty with a corpse.’ ” 

We had marked numerous other passages for quotation, 
but we must draw our remarks to a conclusion. Those we 
have given may serve to convey a fair idea of the excep- 
tional merit of Dr. Hunter’s description of India. Of 
the varied nature of the other contents of these volumes it 
would be hopeless to think of giving an adequate notice. 
The reader and those who have occasion at any time to 
refer to these pages will be in a position to realise and value as 
it deserves the great service Dr. Hunter has rendered in the 
cause of history, which is truth, more or less accurately ascer- 
tained. It will not be Dr. Hunter’s fault if those who in the 
future discuss Indian topics fail to make use of the substantia? 
groundwork with which he has provided them, but ignorance 
will have the less right to expect the consideration which 
has hitherto been charitably bestowed upon it. All can 
refer to the Imperial Gazetteer for themselves. They will find 
it a mine of invaluable information, and practically in- 
exhaustible; and their gratitude to Dr. Hunter will, it may be 
trusted, be in proportion to the obligation they receive. Dr. 
Hunter can now repose from his long labours in the full assur- 
ance that all who are brought into contact with his work will 
recognise in it one of the most useful productions of human 
skill, perseverance, and organisation, in the field of letters. 
Its place in history is permanently assured, as the chronicle 
of an achievement in the task of empire unsurpassed in the 
history of man—the conquest and beneficent government of 
Hindostan by the English people. 


HOLLAND.* 


Amone the countries of Europe, Holland, as far as England is 
concerned, is at once one of the most accessible, and one of the 
least frequented by travellers. Yet it is historically, in the 
past, as well as geographically, or rather, perhaps, physically 
in the present, a country of surpassing interest ; and it possesses 
many special recommendations in the eyes of Englishmen 
beyond its accessibility from our shores, which should make 
Holland dear to the heart of every Englishman. The proverbial 
cleanliness of the Dutch, so unlike much at which we are so apt 
to grumble in foreign parts, their religion, their credit, their 
morals, the long war they waged against Popery and tyranny, 
the dykes and the diamond-cutters, the rich pastures and the 
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richer picture-galleries,—all these things seem sufficiently cal- 
culated to attract the tourist from a neighbouring country. 

Yet English tourists avoid Holland. A hundred years ago; 
one might have supposed that national jealousy had something 
to do with it. Time was, not so very long ago, when England 
and Holland were rivals as traders and colonists in the East, 
rivals as the bankers of nations in the West, rivals for the com- 
mand of the sea all the world over. It is not so very long since 
a Dutch fleet rode in the Thames; and more recently still a 
Dutch king sat on the throne of England. But these things, 
if remembered or thought of at the present day, would but 
serve to increase the historical interest,—and modern Holland is 
not likely to vex nor to harm her neighbours. 

That Englishmen have travelled in Holland during the last 
three or four years, rather more than they were wont to do 
formerly, is only the natural result of the increasing number 
of travellers that year by year seek a few weeks’ recreation on 
the Continent, and the natural desire in the heart of every 
Englishman to seek some new ground for his vacation trip. 
Yet Holland has not become popular. Two or three of the 
English travellers who have visited the country within the last 
few years have given their views and their experiences to the 
world in print; but their views are not particularly valuable, 
and their experiences are not particularly entertaining. 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome in an English dress 
the very picturesque and graphic work of Signor Edmondo 
de Amicis, which had delighted us in the original Italian when 
it first appeared in 1874. 

Holland has changed very little in the last six years. It is 
by no means a country of change, and those who desire to visit 
the Dutch at home, or to make their acquaintance from a dis- 
tance, cannot do better than read the translation of Olanda— 
good and spirited in many respects, inaccurate and careless in 
others—which has just been given to us by Miss Caroline Tilton. 
If Holland,as a country, is somewhat dull, the Italian traveller’s 
descriptions are as bright as his own Neapolitan skies, and it is 
impossible to visit the dykes and the canals in better company. 
Signor de Amicis evidently admires the Dutch, and he admires 
them for their solid good qualities; but he is never without a 
good-natured smile at their peculiarities, the smile of one who 
enjoys, and not of one who sneers; the smile of a critic, but 
genial critic, of a man of a contented disposition and a strong 
sense of humour; in fine, of a traveller and a gentleman. 

He made his first entry into Holland in a steamboat from 
Antwerp, as he traversed Zealand by canal,—the first Dutch 
canal he had seen, and the impression was a new one. It was 
bordered by two lofty dykes, which hid the country; the ship 
glided along as if it were in ambush, and meant to rush out at 
the other end to somebody’s confusion, and as there was not a 
boat on the canal nor a living being on the banks, the silence 
and solitude giving a still more piratical air to the proceeding. 
This strange province, which has almost as much right to be con- 
sidered sea as land, and which has more than once been restored 
to the ocean to defend the liberties of the inhabitants, was likely 
to strike the traveller from the dry and sunny South. 

Signor de Amicis found Holland a fortress, and her people 
living “as in a fortress, on a war-footing with the sea. An army 
of engineers, directed by the Minister of the Interior, spread over 
the country, and ordered like an army, continually spy the 
enemy, watch over the internal waters, foresee the bursting of 
the dykes, order and direct the defensive works.” And the 
garrison of the fortress are admiringly described and gently 
criticised by the Italian writer :— 

“The necessity of a constant struggle, of a continuous labour, and 
perpetual sacrifices in defence of their existence, for ever taking 
them back to a sense of reality, must have made them a highly 
practical and economical people; good-sense should be their most 
salient quality, economy one of their chief virtues; they must be ex- 
cellent in all useful arts, sparing of diversion, simple even in their 
greatness; succeeding in what they undertake, by dint of tenacity 
and a thoughtful and orderly activity; more wise than heroic; more 
conservative than creative; giving no great architects to the edifice 
of modern thought, but the ablest of workmen, a legion of patient 
and laborious artisans. And by virtue of these qualities of prudence, 
phlegmatic activity, and the spirit of conservatism, they are ever 
advancing, though by slow degrees ; they acquire gradually, but never 
lose what they have gained; holding stubbornly to their ancient cus- 
toms; preserving almost intact, and despite the neighbourhood of 
three great nations, their own originality.” 

Arrived at Rotterdam, the traveller is duly struck by the pre- 
vailing and somewhat obtrusive Dutch cleanliness, so unlike his 
native Naples; and by the Dutch pictures, with regard to which 
we can say little more than that his criticisms are just, but 





somewhat spun out, and that the translator has misspelt almost 
all the names, even those of the most celebrated Dutch painters, 
in a way that is as bewildering as it is unpardonable. From 
Rotterdam the author went to Delft, where he was reminded, 
of course, of the assassination of William the Silent, quite as 
much, as it appears to us, from an acquaintance with the third 
volume of Mr. Motley’s Lise of the Dutch Republic, as from any- 
thing he saw or heard at Delft. 

But in most cases his impressions are his own, as in the fol- 
lowing pointed, just comparison :— 

“ Rotterdam does not possess the wealth of the capital ; but is more 
industrious in increasing what she has; she dares, risks, undertakes, 
like a young and adventurous city. Amsterdam, like a merchant 
grown cautious after having made his fortune by hazardous under- 
takings, begins to doze over her treasures. At Rotterdam, fortunes 
are made; at Amsterdam, they are consolidated ; at the Hague, they 
are spent.” 

Every town of importance is visited by Signor de Amicis, 
and each comes in for a fair share of description and comment. 

But nowhere, perhaps, not even when he is speaking gravely 
and seriously of the University of Leyden, of the Dykes of 
Amsterdam, of the institutions of Friesland, of manly deter- 
mination and of womanly modesty everywhere, nowhere is he 
happier in his descriptions than at Broek. Broek, which was 
once called “the village of millionaires,” where Alexander of 
Russia and Napoleon of Europe were compelled to put on 
woollen socks over their boots, lest they should dirty the streets 
of the toy town ; and where a third Emperor, Francis Joseph IT., 
was not permitted to enter a house, as he had not brought a 
letter of introduction to the Burgomaster. Broek, where, even 
in these degenerate days, “the pavement of the stables is of 
various-coloured bricks, so clean, that the hand could be passed 
over it; the walls are covered with pine-wood; the windows 
decorated with muslin curtains and pots of flowers; the 
mangers are painted; the animals themselves are scraped» 
combed, washed, and, that they may not soil their coats, their 
tails are held up by a cord which is attached to a nail in the 
ceiling; aclear stream of water running through between the 
stalls, carries off all impurities; except under the animals’ feet, 
there is not a straw or a stain to be seen; and the air is so pure 
that if you close your eyes you may imagine yourself in a draw- 
ing-room.”” 

“Imagine a presepio made of pasteboard by a boy of eight years 
old, a city made for the show-window of a Nuremburg toy-shop, a 
village constructed by a ballet-master after the drawing on a Chinese 
fan, a collection of barracks of wealthy mountebanks, a group of 
houses made for the scenes of a puppet-theatre, the fancy of an 
Oriental drunk with opium, something which makes you think of 
Japan, India, Tartary, and Switzerland all at once, with a touch of 
Pow padour tococo, and something of the constructions in sugar that 
one sees in a confectioner’s window; a mixture of the barbaric, the 
pretty, the presumptuous, the ingenious, and the silly, which, while 
it offends good-taste, provokes at tho same time a good-natured laugh ; 
imagine, in short, the most childish extravagance to which the name 
of village can be given, and yon will have a faint idea of Broek.” 
We would say, not a faint, but a vivid idea. And such an idea, 
not only of Broek, but of all Holland, may be gained by reading 
Signor de Amicis’ work, best of all in its original Italian, but 
also in the hasty but spirited translation which we have just 
laid down. 


THROUGH CITIES AND PRAIRIE LANDS.* 
Tins handsome and carefully-printed volume belongs to a class 
of literature which is rapidly becoming a nuisance. Hardly 
anything succeeds like a bright but light description of foreign 
countries, a book of travel in any country—the further afield 
the better—which yet is free from “dry” geographical detail. 
If it is full of places, it interests all who care to know them ; 
and if of manners, it attracts people who will not, or cannot 
read novels, and yet are craving for books which are not tire- 
some, and awaken human interest. Miss Bird’s Japan is the 
best recent example of the kind, but there has been a whole 
crop of such books, and scarcely one of them has been altogether 
a failure. Either the author has described something new, or 
he has observed from a new point of view, or he has possessed 
some unusual and pleasant charm of style. There is no 
objection to beaten tracks, or old subjects, or dull subjects, the 
only requisites for success being a light touch, some insight, 
and a power of reproducing on paper accurate observation. 
The work seems wonderfully easy, so easy, that every one who 
can write and who travels makes the essay, wherever chancs 
may have directed the journey, and publishes his or her lettere 
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or journal, till the libraries are deluged with books quite in- 
offensive, but for the most part not worth the paper they are 
printed on. This is one of them. Lady Duffus Hardy has 
written, we believe, some fair novels; she can tell a story 
very well, and when not intent on a rather forced and 
stilted kind of “reflection,” she writes good English ; but she 
has none of the qualifications of a traveller. She does not know 
what is new and what is old, or understand in the least what 
the public desire to know. She did the regular American tour, 
Canada, New York, Philadelphia, the Prairies, Salt Lake City, 
California, but she observed scarcely anything which has not 
been observed a hundred times before. Her information is 
almost all of the guide-book kind, she makes no effort to show 
the distinctive features of different races clearly to the reader, 
and she evidently thinks that this kind of thing helps to make 
the differences between countries patent :— 


“Much has been said, much has been written on the subject of 
Canada; we have learned its geographical position, the length and 
breadth of its lakes and rivers, the extent of its vast forest lands, the 
height of its mountains, &c., but the figures dazzle the mind, and 
bring no realisation of the fact. Nothing less than a personal visit 
will enable us to comprehend the wonders of this luxuriant land, 
which is surrounded and encompassed with its own loveliness. The 
primeval forest still holds its own in the vast solitudes, sacred as yet 
from the increasing encroachments of man, its immense inland seas, 
and fruitful rivers winding through scenery the most picturesque, the 
most sublime; to say nothing of its vast unexplored lands and mineral 
resources, and the wide tracts of rich uncultivated country, watered 
by springs and rivulets which have been flowing in their living liquid 
beauty since the days of Paradise. We hear sad tales of poverty 
and misery in the old land, of scanty crops, wasted labour, and ruined 
farmers, who, after all, are only tenants on the land they live on; 
the small farmer who labours there, on another man’s land, may here 
become aland-owner. There is no room for great farming operations 
or agricultural enterprise in the limited cultivated land of the old 
country, every rood of which is occupied; there is no room for new- 
comers—the great tide of human life, which is rising every honr, 
must roll on towards the great cities, and perhaps starve there, for 
each city is filled with its own people, who work at their different 
trades, and in their turn overflow into the country, drifting, Heaven 
knows where. There is small chance of rural folks gaining their 
bread in the old land. Here in the New World there are not thou- 
sands, but millions of acres of rich, fertile soil waiting for the magic 
pick and the ploughshare to turn it to a veritable ‘Tom Tidler’s 
Ground ;’ only scatter the seed on its broad, fair breast, and it will 
pulsate with a new life and swell the seeds with its own fullness till 
they burst and blossom into a wealth of golden grain, and ‘the hand 
of the sower gathereth a rich harvest.’ ” 


There has not been a book upon Canada, hardly a newspaper 
article, for the last thirty years, in which the single idea of 
that long paragraph—viz., that England is crowded, and that 
Canada is not—has not been repeated, till the world is sick. 
The reader wants to shout, as the converted Indian does to his 
preacher, “ Connu, connw!” and asks wearily for something 
which will bring the Dominion home to him as a place, and not 
as a bit of geography. There is more effective description in 
Messrs. Besant and Rice’s epithet for Canada, “ clear sky land,” 
than in volumes such as the page we have quoted. Here is 
another passage, about the Canadian Indians :— 


“A posse of Indian squaws and ‘bucks’ stood leaning along the 
wharf, watching us with expressionless eyes and immovable stolidity 
of countenance. They might have been statues of bronze, for any 
signs they gave of life. If the playful earthquake had paid a sudden 
visit to the shore and swallowed us up, I doubt if they would have 
moved a finger or quivered an eyelid. They all wore ragged red 
shawls or striped blankets wrapped round them, their dark faces and 
black beady eyes looming out from a mass of thick, unkempt hair. 
This was the first time the untamed savage on his native soil had 
crossed our path, and I must say they were the most revolting speci- 
mens of the human race. It is simply impossible to regard them as 
‘men and brothers,’ and the more we study the nature, character, 
and capabilities of these people, the more firmly we are convinced of 
that fact. Civilisation, with its humanising principles, may struggle 
with the difficulties, but it will never overcome the inborn blindness 
of the savage race. They have not the power to comprehend our 
codes, nor to feel as we feel.”’ 


There is some mind in the suggestion that the Indian is cruel 
to himself as well as to all others, or, in other words, that he lacks 
perception of his own cruelty, but the rest is a mere statement 
of an opinion contradicted by the whole history of Canada, the 
only place where the white man and the Indian have managed 
to live side by side without oppression on the one hand, or 
cruelty on the other. Lady Duffus Hardy visited Ottawa; but 
what we learn about a place which Englishmen do not realise, 
is that the Parliament buildings are Italian Gothic and very 
beautiful, that “it has numerous fine churches, arid its town- 
hall, post-office, and all the municipal buildings are substanti- 
ally and massively built in an attractive and fanciful style of 
architecture,” that the rest of the city is unfinished, and that 
the whole “looks like a timber-yard, and smells of sawdust.” 





That last is a good realistic touch, worth all the rest of the 
description, but it is the only one. What is the use of telling 
us about New York, that the ‘“ every-man-as-good-as-his- 
neighbours feeling is sometimes unpleasantly obtruded on your 
notice, especially when you embark on a shopping expedition,” 
that Central Park is a triumph of engineering skill, that there 
are rushing and haste in Wall Street, and that “ Society is more 
exclusive than in the old country ?”’ or of Chicago that,— 


“Chicago is indeed a great city, full of energy and enterprise. 

Signs of its hidden strength and powers of progress greet us every- 
where ; but at present, it appears to be wholly devoted to money- 
making. Art, science (except such science as serves its purpose), 
and literature are in a languishing state. But it is young yet. Per- 
haps when it is fully developed, and grown strong in muscle, and bone, 
and brain, the soul may be born to glorify the common-place, and 
stir the latent genius of this city into life and beauty.” 
We have gone patientl; through the volume, and have found 
literally nothing beyond the oldest statements, set off with the 
tritest of reflections, and some four or five pages of real interest. 
Two of these contain a striking description of Monterey, the old 
Spanish port of California, and the two following stories of 
San Francisco, which we willingly allow to be effective. We do 
not know that we ever saw the singular, and as it were domina- 
ting, kindness of Americans displayed in so striking a way 
before :— 

“Things happen here that we cannot conceive happening in any 
other city in the world. Walking through the streets one day, we 
met a strange figure carrying a parti-coloured umbrella—red, white, 
and blue. He was a gray-haired, elderly man, dressed in a faded 
military uniform, with tarnished epaulets, and a scarlet feather in 
his cap. He may be seen wandering through the streets of the city 
in all weathers. He has been so wandering for the last twenty 
years or more. He labours under the delusion that he is ‘ Emperor 
of all the Americas.’ The people humour him, and allow him to in- 
dulge in that delusion. He issues proclamations, which are printed 
in the newspapers, and posted at street-corners. Sometimes, being 
in want of twenty dollars, he levies a tax upon his ‘ loyal subjects.’ 
Some wealthy citizen answers the demand at once; he is never 
denied. He dines where he pleases, free ; patronises such places of 
entertainment as he chooses, free ; rides on the cars or on the trams, 
free; indeed, he has the freedom of the city in the truest sense of 
the word. On inquiry we learn the reason of this general indulgence. 
He was a mason and a forty-niner, they say ; and was ruined by the 
great fire, when his wits were shaken, and this royal delusion rose on 
the wreck of his reason, and the kindly people, in the spirit of true 
camaraderie, will never let the old man want. Here is an anecdote 
characteristic of San Francisco kindliness, being the history in brief 
of Bummer and Lazarus (the names being descriptive of the habits of 
one dog, and the appearance of the other, on his first entrance into 
public life). ‘Bummer’ was a big dog, a vagabond much beloved 
of the town, who could not be coaxed into civilised ways. He dis- 
dained to live in a house, or to serve one master. He was a kind of 
canine tramp, who lived by his wits. Like the Emperor, he, too, en- 
joyed the hospitality of the city. Lazarus was a little, mangy cur, 
thin, sickly, and half-starved. One day, some other dogs attacked 
poor, miserable little Lazarus. Bummer, perhaps moved by kindred 
feelings—the assailants being household property, and Lazarus a 
tramp like himself—plunged into the fray to the rescue of Lazarus. 
From that day the two wanderers were « canine Damon and Pythias. 
They became well known in the city. Lazarus looked starved and 
sickly no longer. Bummer introduced him to his own chosen haunts. 
They went together to such restaurants as they chose to honour, and 
dined gratis. Messrs. Bummer and Lazarus were always welcome, 
and never sent hungry away. It was observed that the big dog 
always gave his small companion a full share of the delicacies of the 
season. When an Act was passed commanding all dogs in the city 
of San Francisco to be muzzled, a clause was made exempting 
‘Bummer and Lazarus.’ However, their time came. Bummer died 
one day ; Lazarus was found dead by his side on the next. An old 
resident of the city, who knew the dogs well and had fed them many 
a time, told me this story. They are stuffed now, and have their 
place among the many mementoes of ‘old days’—old in the space of 
thirty years.” 

There is no city in Europe which would not tire of that old 
gentleman in a week if he asked for money, or one which would 
would have recognised as a city the claims of “ Bummer” and 
“Lazarus.” A regiment might have exempted them from the 
general proscription, but not a city. For the sake of those 
stories, we forgive the author the weariness she has inflicted on 
us, and only hope that when she travels again she will either 
choose less frequented ground, or abstain from reflections so 


very frequently honoured with the approval of the public. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—.g—— 

The Clouds of Aristophanes. With Notes by W. W. Merry, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—The Clouds, it is said, was in its author’s 
opinion his very best play, though he won only the third prize with 
it. It has a special interest for us, as an attack on Socrates, and on 
the new-fangled philosophy which Aristophanes erroneously associated 
with Socrates. But, as Mr. Merry points out in his introduction, 
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Aristophanes was not alone in reckoning him among the Sophists ; 
aud we must remember that Jong after his death, when his character 
might have been better understood, Aeschines spoke of him as 
“‘ Socrates the Sophist,” and in a still later age, Cato called him 
“the corrupter of youth.” So we must not be angry or surprised if 
Aristophanes really looked on him as the head and front of a dangerous 
modern, unbelieving spirit, which threatened to sweep away all the 
best memories and traditions of his countrymen. In this he was per- 
fectly conscientious, though sadly mistaken. Socrates, as Mr. Merry 
reminds us, felt the attacks to be very formidable, as he particularly 
alludesin his “Apology” to those very clever men who tried to make the 
people of Athens believe that he was always engrossed in far-fetched 
physical speculations concerning the things “above the earth and 
under the earth.” Certainly The Clouds is a most clever and enter- 
taining play, and with the guidance of Mr. Merry’s notes, which 
seem to leave no real difficulty unexplained, it may be easily 
mastered by a fair scholar. In v. 318, reparelay kat meptrcti nat 
Kpotow xa kardAnvoy are well rendered by “humbug, circumlocu- 
tion, bamboozling, and overmastering.” In 349, &ypidy tive is, per- 
haps, rather too strongly rendered by ‘a brutal specimen;” we 
should prefer “a rough specimen.” In 380, Atvos (Socrates’ new 
deity) does not, Mr. Merry thinks, refer to the “ vortex theory of 
Democritus,” but to the rotation of the heavens, a notion which 
Euripides had popularised. The rather obscure phrase in 969, 
évrewapévous Tv apuoviay is explained to mean “keeping up the 
key,” apuovla not being equivalent to our “harmony,” but denoting 
“the style,” or “key.” In 1,007, uidaakos d¢wy Kal amparypootvns is 
happily paralleled from Tennyson’s “ Maud,” “ smelling of musk and 
of insolence.”’ Mr. Merry has given us an edition well fitted for the 
higher forms of our schools, and, indeed, for students of Aristophanes 
generally. 

Dr. Gheist: an Autobiography from the Midlands. (E. and §8. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh.)—“ Dr. Gheist” professes to be a country 
doctor retired from practice ; ‘‘now a very old man,” he says of 
himself, in his preface. One soon begins to doubt the accuracy of 
this description, and the doubt is confirmed when we find him, ap- 
parently early in his practice, called in on occasion of an accident 
which had occurred when “ the Empress of Austria was out with her 
suite," and young enongh to fall in love with the lady whom he 
attended. If an author assumes a disguise, he should adapt it to 
himself a little more cleverly. Apart from this, there is plenty of 
sound sense in this volume. The writer, in fact, is evidently keenly 
interested in the practice of medicine, as it is carried on at present. 
Nothing in his volume is more manifestly in earnest than his com- 
plaints of the way in which London “consultants” (i.e. physicians 
or surgeons whom patients are sent up or go up to consult) appro- 
priate cases that belong to country practitioners. There is no mis- 
take, again, about the earnestness with which a very unflattering 
description of a lady doctor—Dr. Mary Molliere—is given. We may 
commend to the notice of our readers what the writer says of the 
“Club” system. It is,—“ A young doctor may think it infra dig. to 
be paid a small salary for attending the members of a Club; but he 
should reflect that he is helping to carry out a very valuable applica- 
tion of the provident principle, and that there is nothing in which 
there is more pauperisation than in the practice of medicine.” 


Fra Bartolommeo. (“The Great Artists.’) By Leader Scott. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Leader Scott’s studies of 
Fra Bartolommeo and of Andrea del Sarto make one of the pleas- 
antest books of this series. Mr. Scott writes as one with some idea 
of what can be communicated by language, and though he is pro- 
perly instructive on technique, has a clear conception that a picture 
is something more than the result of draughtsmanship, composition, 
andcolouring. He is careful to give his readers some information on 
the individuality of the artists, so that their works may be under- 
stood in reference to the men. The Medicean period is also touched 
upon, and the story of the intense, passionate reformer of Florence 
gives a rare interest to the book. Jn Andrea del Sarto we have a 
striking contrast to the Frate. As Mr. Scott says, “he [Del Sarto] 
gathered the experience of all,—the force of Michelangelo, 
the handling of Leonardo, the sentiment of Raphael, so biend- 
ing them as to form a style seemingly his own, and in execu- 
tion following closely on their excellence. Between him and Barto- 
lommeo there was only the link of Art, and even Art was pursued by 
them from widely distinct impulses.’ In a chapter called “ Social 
Life and Manners” an amusing account of the “Society of the 
Cauldron” and of the “ Trowel””—two artistic clubs—is given. The 
present work is a very favourable specimen of this series, a distinc- 
tion due, we think, to the author having restricted himself to two 
important artists and their successors, and also to the author's 
literary facility. We have to call the publishers’ attention to the 
binding of this series. In more than one instance, we have found 
the leaves ready to part company on slight provocation. 


Eugene Onéguine. Translated from the Russian of Alexander 
Pushkin, by Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding. (Macmillan.) — This 








“romance of Russian life,” as it is called, contains very little 
romance, and, considering that it is reckoned to be a masterpiece, 
not very much poetry. The hero is a young Russian of fortune, who 
plunges into the dissipations of St. Petersburg till he becomes blasé 
of all the pleasures of life. He then retires into the country, where 
he meets and captivates the heart of a neighbour’s daughter. The 
young lady declares her love, and is treated with neglect. But 
Eugene finds, after a time, that his heart is not as insensible to love 
as he had thought. The discovery is made too late. “ Tattiana’? ig 
now married, and though she has never forgotten her first-love, she 
is unalterably faithfal to her husband. Meanwhile, there has been a 
deplorable episode in Eugene’s career. He kills, in a duel, a young 
friend, whose jealousy he had wantonly provoked. This is about 
the whole story, which Pushkin expanded into a poem of about six 
thousand lines. Its chief interest lies in the picture of Russian 
manners, as they are when uninfluenced by Western ideas. The hero 
has a veneer of Western polish. He might have been drawn from 
any of the young men who some fifty years ago were trying to form 
themselves after the Byronic model. (The influence of Byron on 
Pushkin’s ways of thonght, and, in a less degree, on his style, is: 
clearly marked.) But the interior of Tattiana’s home is genuinely 
Russian. Here are two stanzas, touching on the fertile subject of 
Russian superstitions :— 
“ Tattiana in traditions old 

Believed, the people’s wisdom weird, 

In dreains and what the moon foretold 

And what she from the cards inferred. 

Omens inspired her soul with fear, 

Mysteriously all objects near 

A hidden meaning could impart, 

Presentiments oppressed her heart. 

Lo! the prim cat upon the stove 

With one paw strokes her face and purrs, 

Tattiana certainly infers 

That guests approach : and when above 

The new moon’s crescent slim she spied, 

Suddenly to the left-hand side, 

She trembled and grew deadly pale. 

Or a swift meteor, may be, 

Across the gloom of heaven would sail 

And disappear in space; then she 

Would haste in agitation dire 

To mutter her concealed desire 

Ere the bright messenger had set. 

When in her walks abroad she met 

A friar black approaching near, 

Or a swift hare from mead to mead 

Had run across her path at spee?, 

Wholly beside herself with fear, 

Anticipating woe she pined, 

Certain misfortune near opined.” 

And here is a specimen of a more poctical strain :— 
“My poor Vladimir! In the tomb, 

Passed into dull eternity, 

Was the sad poet filled with gloom, 

Hearing the fatal perfidy ? 

Or, beyond Lethe, lulled to rest, 

Hath the bard, by indifference blest, 

Callous to all on earth become— 

Is the world to him sealed and dumb ? 

The same unmoved oblivion 

On us beyond the grave attends, 

The voice of lovers, foes, and friends, 

Dies suddenly: of heirs alone 

Remains on earth the unseemly rage, 

Whilst struggling for the heritage.’’ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding has done his work well, as far as one can. 
judge, without knowing anything of the original. He certainly has. 
produced a readable version, which but seldom suggests the consider- 
able difficulties with which the translator has had to struggle. 

Studies in English Art. (Second Series.) By Frederick Wedmore. 
(R. Bentley and Sons.)—With one exception, these are essays on 
English artists, some of which have already appeared in magazines, 
others are quite fresh. By this time thie portion of the reading 
public who enjoy discussion of artistic questions are familiar with Mr. 
Wedmore’s method. He looks at a painter’s work carefully, intelli- 
gently, and freely. He does not bring to the examination of any 
picture the criteria of any one school of analytic costheticism, nor is 
he for ever harping on the restricted phrases of fashionable cliqueism. 
He has a conception of art which rises above the chatter of 
drawing-rooms, und a habit of judging for himself which makes 
us willing to listen to him, even when we feel obliged to differ, 
The papers which will be most eagerly read are those on Mr. 
Burne Jones and Mr. Albert Moore. In the case of the first 
artist, Mr. Wedmore shows equal discrimination and courage. In 
regard to Mr. Albert Moore, while we agree with much of what Mr. 
Wedmore says, we have to complain of a tenuity in the figures and 
a gossamer lightness in the air of the whole picture which gives us a 
painful impression of indefiniteness. A word as to Mr. Wedmore’s 
style. Any writer who endeavours to acquire a style for himself 
merits recognition. He commonly reaps jealousy. And this, to some 
extent, has been Mr. Wedmore’s fate. Detraction apart, he possesses 
a singularly graceful and pleasing manner. Yet we find he does not 
bear the test of long, consecutive perusal. The style is cloying, un- 
varied, and apt to fall into affectation. Here, for instance, is a case 
of harsh and needless inversion :—‘‘ He had himself, in his old age, 


of the Welsh poetic nature, the brooding and tender stedfastness.”’ 
Memories of a Month Among the Mere Irish. By W. H. Floredice. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The immediate neighbourhood of Doe 
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Castle, inthe north-west of Donegal, was, in the days of Mr. Floredice’s 
youth, a paradise for the sportsman and a mine for the student of 
folklore. Mr. Floredice was a keen sportsman, and used his oppor- 
tunities in the other respect to some profit. He has wisely let his 
peasant friends speak for themselves to such purpose, that Owen 
Gregallah, the “ water-keeper,” and Jemmy Canny, the “ nateral,” 
will dwell long in ovr memory. Irish humour, pathos, and passion 
are as truly described here as in Mr. Dillon Croker’s admirable collec- 
tion of Irish popular stories. “ Good people,” brownies, leprechauns, 
flit before our eyes so natarally, that we soon accept them as nothing 
out of the common, and it is not until we put the book down that we 
recollect that the “good people” have never been seen in the flesh, 
that brownies are unknown to science, and that the only leprechaun 
ever caught was something else. 

Three Women of the People, and other Poems. By Pakenham 
Beatty. (Newman and Co.)—When a volume of verses begins with 
a song of salutation to Victor Hugo, who is called “ master,’’ suspicion 
is aroused. When an address to Joseph Mazzini follows, having a 
foot-note declaring Mr. Swinburne to be the greatest of living English 
poets, certitude is reached. We know that we have another of the 
weariful company. Tired eyes, sad ear, dead dear face, and dis- 
paragement of the English climate are hard to bear, even when palli- 
ated by the signs of undoubted, if fitful, genius. When they are the 
trappings of ambitious mediocrity, we think we have a right to com- 
plain. Mr. Beatty has every intention of being thrilling, and to this 
intent chooses big subjects, and leaves his reader not merely unmoved, 
but bored. He deserves gratitude for not attempting jingling metres, 
and his sympathy with noble men, though productive of ferocity, is 
creditable. But he cannot write poetry. 
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SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should | gisabiement allowances without extra charge, 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 wiadiead | 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


Early 


payment of claims. Special table of low premiums. Excellent investment and 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT.—Improved scheme of Policizs. Large additional 
LONDON OFFICE. 4 en ged STREET, E.C. 
GARDYNE, ‘Resident 
Applications for Agencies invited. one, 





HE Rev. ARCHER GURNEY 

desires a SOLE CHARGE. A good house re- 

quisite. .—Address, The Vicarage, Rhayader, Radnor- 
shire 





HE ATHENAUM, CAMDEN 
ROAD, LONDON, N. (Opposirg HOLLOWAY 
PRISON.) 


UNSECTARIAN OHRISTIAN SERVICES, 

On SUNDAY, October 2nd, and every succeeding 
Sunday, the Rev. F. ROWLAND YOUNG, late of 
New Swindon, will conduct Religious Services, and 
Preach here,—Morning at 11, Evening at 6.30. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Leeds Hymn-Book”’ ‘(Conder's Edition), the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, and the 
“ Offertory,” at each Service. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., a 
and formerly Assistant- Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 

Inverleith Row, Ediuburgh), proposes, on and 

after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 

Partickhill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BOYS, 

between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIBLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. 

The House of ‘Westfield stands in a garden of two 

acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


OO aatatiag SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 


The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Septem. 
ber 29th. Pupils PREPARED for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees from 3 to 
43 guineas a term.—For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In 
DECEMBER NEXT there will be an 
EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum 
each, tenable with any other Scholarships, except 
“* House Scholarships,’ during continuance at the 
Schoo]. These Scholarships ure confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors.— 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


6 keer ine CHARLES Ww. STUBBS, 

Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th, Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam: 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 














HOROUGH PRI VATE. TU ITION 

is offered in a large country house toa FEW 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 

extra care. —For references and terms, address ** M.A. 
Oxon,’ mh ” Mill Bank House, near ‘Malvern. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 

The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
10th, 1881. ‘The College supplies for persons of either 
sex, ‘above the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature, ‘The Chemical Laboratory is open 
daily from ten to five. Arrangements have been made 
by which Students in the Engineering Department 
can spend the six summer months as Pupils with 
various Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. In- 
formation with regard to the lodging of Students will 
be given by the PRINCIPAL, on application through 
the Secretary. For Prospectus and further informa- 
tion, apply to 

J. N. LANGLEY, LLD., Registrar and Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Ha)l, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been a by the Secretary of State for India as 
a of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 

rticulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 





dy LADIES (lst-class Certificates) 
OFFER INSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE to Candidates for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Higher, Senior, and Junior; also 
Ladies studying independently of examinations. 
Oral lessons also given. Divinity, history, literature, 
ee, and analysis, geography, arithmetic, 
rench, German, Anglo-Saxon, elementary Latin, 
— physiology. —Address, Miss RUST, 6 Bloomsbury 
quare. 





HE ADVERTISER wishes to RE. | 

COMMEND a Lady (middle-aged) asa HOUSE | 

KEEPER or COMPANION. She would be invaluable | 

to an invalid lady or gentleman. as she is a good | 
nurse; is also a good neediewoman, and can cook 

well, —Address, “Mrs, E,” care of Mr. Jackson, Book- | 

seller, Commercial Street, Leeds. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

pages 2 oa Street, Portman Square. 
e commences TH 

| MORNING, October 6th. URSDAY 


S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A, 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own illa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 

and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- | mile from the town of Hytres, receives SIX PUPILS 
sington, and Jermyn Street. The School will OPEN | in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
on Monday, October 3rd. The Prospectus may be | versities = other Examinations. Highest references 
obtained on application by letter to the SECRETARY, | —W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. | (Var), or 


NELSON'S 
LATINE, 


AND 


BEEF-T €E A. 
SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 








ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 


Hyéres 








GE SOUPS, 





CHARTALINE) BLANKETS, QUILTS, AND 


DISINFECTING BLANKETS. 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 


Of Drapers everywhere, 1s 6d to 53 each. 


BLANKETS. 





Price Lists, with Sizes and Testimonials, of HENRY & CO., Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 


The Disinfecting Blanket will be found to be a sure protection from every epidemic. 





MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





FIRST-CLASS AWARD 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1881. 





Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, Plans, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
FOR | AND 


FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancret.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JournaL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUBEBS, 


J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT | PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street,and Charing Uross, London. 


ON LIMITED LIABILITY. ESTABLISHED 1782. 


= ? Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightnin; 
Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larct Prorits are | effected in all parts of the World. ’ . 





being realised at a Minimum Risk. Pw claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
. : ee . - y- 

Special Circulars Gratis on Application. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——-MIDLAND COUNTIES pPeovips AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

HERALD. A considera [PFORDSHING ADVERTISER, Recommends teclf se being both sate aud poe 

i indefinite,” —— SER.—‘* Recommends itself as being both safe an 

Peete WORCESTER HERALD.—“No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— | 4 gxeq ee ee of Eee mds 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—* Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, "may ‘ao 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. RAILWAY PASSENGERS A SSURA NCECOMPANY 

The Oldest aay a mye Sunening against 
ccidents 0) 1nds. 

SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. Tho Righs How Lene LEESNED, Daten. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 





rs 


DEB ENHAM AND FREEBODY BONUS ALLOWED 0 INSURERS AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, eee eee 
Suitable for the Present Season. 6 ORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


: : ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Sketches and Patterns post free. IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 








D E BE N HA M A N D FRE E B 0 D ¥, tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. Gah. ihe commaisia Gamal tor aie eae 





The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 


per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | soseritis tor its customers, free of charge, the 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 





‘ N dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
IN CONSEQUEROR OF IMITATIONS OF Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the aa, omer ag = CIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 





WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
is genuine, Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
in — lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
agg oo —— sales Hong i 

7 shitty adras auritius, Melbourne (Agencies at seve 

Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 


ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S wu 


okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. of the World. 7 ; : 
They undertake all banking business connected with 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. India "oan the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very British and Foreign Securities, the castody of the 
Excellent Quality.” same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c. 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 


a a periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Cuief Manager, 
WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. | "2..." 3 SiO et Manager 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. Threadneedle Street, London, 1831, 








THE 
ASK FOR g I VaRTOCE and LONDON 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- EXT RACT ; _ ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Life and Annuity Fund .................. 





£3,174,302 








priced substitutes being in the market (some- General Reserve & Fire Re-Insurance Fand 1,500,000 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), O F M EAT. The Total Invested Funds exceeding......... 6,090,000 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the The Fire Income for 1880 alone was ........._ 1,069,592 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom. The Total Income for the Year scnesenemn ave 1,564,009 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. ., he magnitude of the Company's Business enables 
thorities to be the best. it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms: 
authorities to e : PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY ; 7 2 : 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. Total Claims Paid ..............0..cccccesese £16,809,152 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lickig COMPANY’S Extract LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. * | Series (Table B), the large Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quinquennium 
SEASONABLE DELICACY “tr aetlon tet ai 
* No Insnrer is involved in the slightest liability of 


Partnership. ; 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR [= Orrices.—CORNHILL sad CHARING 

















As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. “\UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KI N D. Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
— oe DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Av@ustTus PREVOST, Esq. 
WILL S’ Deputy-Chairman—JouN G. TaLBor, Esq., M.P. 
“ib AUTU M N Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. —. _—, Fae G 
we ard, MP. 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. Be, _bonhamCertet,| prederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for | Opaties My Oo a mg J. Gane- 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. | Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
GO LD ” Price 12s per Ib. Bart. . Esq. ; 
® Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. = ~s" iio. Esq. Eaq 
James Goodson, 5 en 1) orman, x 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. Thomson ae tty David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
— M. per dy pmol tg" ‘. i 
‘anager of Fire Departmen de I 
‘PURE DISTILLED WATER ‘Actuary and Seeretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
SALUTARIS  seratea with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else ! LARGE Share Capitalas present paid upand | io 
|No_soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO Tol Fendawewertsel .. .. SS01000 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, eash Teen) Ansael tacoma, ever OD 
r, and empties in exchange. OR packed for " 
WATER the COUNTRY in threedozen cases, 28, and 5s CHAMPAGNE | ,.53. 2, Feces, yet cad’ Omes, or with the 
are return 
Factory, making net price 7s 6d, or Half-a-Crown Agents, on or before the 14th day of October, 1881, 








doz. Costs ONE-THIRD i. 
TWO PENCE | Fre st, Forder Waten osurs ty fon, 'to| BOTTLES. |(Q OL U2,G,2 OME 
236 Fulham Road, fae as 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for OCTOBER. 


REFORM IN PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. By W. Rathbone, M.P. 
THE LATTER-DAyY SAINTS AS THEY ARE. By Edward A. Thomas, 
RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS. By William Fleming. 

THe Future OF IsLAM.—III. By Wilfrid 8, Blunt. 

ITALIAN Reatistic Fiction. By Frances E. Trollope. 

HISTORY OF LAW AS A BRANCY OF POLITICS. By Frederick Pollock. 
NEKRASOFF. By C. E. Turner. 

Dry Bones OF EpvucaTion. A Reply, by T. S. La'geish. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS: 


Sketches of an American Tour. By Lady Durrus Harpy. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
(This day. 





MANAGEMENT of GRASSLANDS. 


ArtTHUR RoLanp. Edited by W. H. ABLErT. 
Series “ Farming for P!easure and Profit.” 


By 
Forming New Volume of the 
Large crown 8yo. 

(This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD.” 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE: a Story of a Stain. 


By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. {This day. 


The MISSING NOTE: 


GEORGE CorRBETT. 1 vol. 


a Novel. 


By Mrs. 


(This day. 





CHAPMAN and HAL (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE’S WORKS.— 


The Continuation of this Work, containing the POETICAL 
WORKS, Vol. III., edited by W. J. Courrnopr, M.A., with 
Fac-similes, 8vo, will be PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 
10th. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just publishe4, Division I., price 8s 6d. 


hes ~ Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL of 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G., and his TIMES. By ALEXANDER CHARLES 
EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “Sir Robert Walpole: a Political Biography,” “The 
Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” ‘* Representative Statesmen,” &c. 


To be completed in Five Divisions, cloth, gilt edges, price 8s 6d each, illustrated 
with a Series of Portraits, beautifully executed on steel. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Edinburgh and Dublin, 


HEAL A N D S ON 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 








HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








Demy 8vo, with 6 Chromo-lithogranhs, 30 Woodcuts, and 7 Hand-col 
j of Natural History, cloth, price 2ls. oured Plates 


MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS: 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, 


FROM THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


*“No one can examine the observations made by the young traveller without 
being convinced that science and African exploration sustained a real loss in his 
death.’’—Times, 

“Full of interesting sketches of Boers, of Bushmen, of life round Pretoria, of 
hunting, and of native dances......A work which all who care to know the realities 
of African travel will we!come with delight.’’—Graphic. F 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 














Crown 8y0, cloth, price 53. 
SU Lc itPp ¢€., 
An Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. 
By Professor E. MORSELLI. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square 








Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS’ 


SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


Translated and Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hopexinson, Ph.D 
(Wirzburg), and A. J. Greenaway, F.1.C. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
i 





LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1811. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, adings 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3 000,000 of peopls, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages, Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils, (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,5.0 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly reccived and acknowledged by the Rev, Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincola; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 
Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 








RzAviNG CASES for the “SPECTATO R.” 
v Price 2s 6d each. 
AS ES NH DIN G 


for B 
Price 2s 6d each, 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








rd 





eee FROM FIRE. 


| Br*? & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


pee ACONss HOTEL.—On _ the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 





= AND MAY’S 


tei PRE SERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


‘*a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 














ATENT SAFETY MATCHES Anat and Baths, Every information of Manager. 
, ne ADVANTAGES — per: ‘ED MEATS; also, tata GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Tre not So) 2 ; ’ —_— 

SME SODAT AT = ee, Bar & ARACAS COCOA. 
sescnameoes FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | oo ¢ 4| Ha cnclopreparet om 
Without —_ ae. = ne and valuable article.” 
Are perfectly harmless a % icc 
este DAME-PHOO i oie LE SOUP, and JELLY, and other . GUARANTEED PURE. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, for. INVALIDS. RY 8| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
| ‘enieetiaeateel TO HEALTH. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 


GPECIALITIES o 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


P ce) ly, 
COCOA) the quperinons a eaested. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With the 
daikening days and changing temperatures, 


the digestioa becomes impaired. the liver disordered, 
and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the 








after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 


BLAIR’S GOUT 


irregu'arity be expelled from the blood and body by 
an alterative like these Pills. They go directly to the 


PILLS, 





Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
wigorati: g to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








H 


THe Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrate’ Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the 
circulation, reduce distempered organs to their 
natural state, and correct all defective and contami- 
nated secretions, Such easy means of instituting 
heaith, strength, and cheerfulness should be in the 
possessiun of all whose stomachs are weak, whose 
minds are much harassed, or whos brain: are over- 
worked, Holloway’s is essantia!ly a blo l-tempering 
medicine, whereby ita iufluence, reaching the remotes’ 
fibres of the frame, effects a un.versal good. 
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MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK.—The FORMA- 


TION of VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS, with Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, will be PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 10th. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK—The 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN, with Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, will be 
PUBLISHED on MONDAY, October 10th. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





HUNDREDS AND IN SOME INSTANCES THOUSANDS OF COPIES 
OF 
THE BEST BOOKS OF EVERY SEASON FOR MANY YEARS 
HAVE BEEN PLACED IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE COLLECTION EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 





Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(CORNER OF MUSEUM STREET.) 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Peers st, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD — 


SVERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


NO BAD SMELLS'_ IN 
CLOSETS, 
NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s, Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 











27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 





Now ready, price 33, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s, post free. 
m= ®. NGO. + mE ¥. 


1, SIGHT AND SMELL IN VERTEBRATES. G. Allen. 

2. HomeRIC WorDs For “ Soun.” ©, F. Keary. 

3. LEWES’sS PostHUMOUS VOLUMES. O. Read. 

4. “MIND-STUFF” HISTORICALLY VIEWSD. %. 
Whittaker. 

5. HEGEL: AN EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM. A. Seth. 


With Notes, Critical Notices, &c., by Prof. Adamson. 
prt Monro, W. S. Jevons, J. Sully, J. Venn, and 
others. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Pee of EDUCATION, No. 
147, OCTOBER, 

OCCASIONAL NOTES : Dean Bradley ; Classical Mas ters ; 
Crammers ; New Rugby; Oxford and Cambridge 
Certificates for 1881. 

ForM versus SUBJECT TEACHING, 

HKkAD-MastERs I HAVE KNown,—I. Dr. Mostyn. 

RELATION OF HOME TO SCHOOL LIFE. By Miss Beale. 

CENSORIOUSNESS WHITEWASHED. By Hon, L. A. 
Tollemache. 

a eae H. C. Bowen on English Teaching, 








c. 

REVIEWS: Fitch's Lectures on Teaching—The Kinder- 
garten (3rd Notice) ; Grey’s Classics for the Million; 
Fowler’s Bacon, &c. 

SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Our TWO-GUINEA TRANSLATION PRIZE. 

Prize DEFINITIONS. 

Price 4d monthly ; 4s 6d per annum, post free. 
JOHN WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 





No. CXIX., New Series, No. 83, price 3s 6d. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1831. Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, 
M.D., and George H. Savage, M.D. 
CONTENTs. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, HELD AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
August 2np, 1881. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 

COMPLAINTS BY INSANE Patients. By J. A. Camp- 
bell, M.D. 

ON THE EarRLy Puases OF MENTAL D1soRDER, AND 
THEIR TREATMENT, (Conclusion.) By W. B. 
Kesteven, M.D. 

SomE OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY, 
PasST AND PRESENT, IN RELATION TO CRIMINAL 
PsycHoLogy. By David Nicholson, M.D 

HALLUCINATIONS IN GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE 
INSANE; ‘ESPECIALLY IN REIATION TO THE 
LOCALISATION of CEREBRAL Functions. By Wm. 
Julius Mickle, M.D. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter — Reviews — Psychological Retrospect— 
Correspondence on the ‘‘Open Door” System— 
Notes and News—Obituary, &c. 

aor J, and A. CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
reet. 





i lanes QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS 
by the 10th October. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


fOHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1881, price 2s 6d, 
IRELAND AND THE LAND ACT. By the Right Hon. 
the Ear] of Derby. 
THe JEWISH QUESTION, By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
FICTION—Faik AND Fou. By John Ruskia. 
ON COMMERCIAL “‘CorNERS.” By William B. Halhed. 
Disgass-Gerus, By Dr. W. B Carpenter. 
Our Higuways. By the Rigat Hon. Viscount 
Midleton. 
CHILD LIFE FOR CHILDREN. By Elizabeth Rossiter. 
SCIENTIFIC OPTIMISM, By James Sully. 
FAIR-TRADE AND FREE-TRADE, 1. By W. Farrer. 
Ecroyd, M.P. 2, By Thomas P. Whittaker. 
C. K&GAN PAUL and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, 1881. No. DCCXCII. Price 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE FIxep Periop,—Part I. 

THE DECADENCE OF FRENCHWOMEN. 

UNcLE Z.—Conclusion. 

A NEw DON QUIXOTE. 

Denis. 

THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF BANK-NOTES, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No, V. CARLO GOLDONI. 

TARIFF REFORM. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
\ No. 264, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, Tue PortTrair or a Lavy. By Henry James, 
Jun. Chapters 50-52. 
2, Tue GEeYsIRS OF THB YELLOWSTONE. By Archi- 
bald Geikie, F.R.S., F.G.8, &c. 
3. AUTHORISATION OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Randal? 
T. Davidson. 
4. LyrtcaL PoETRY OF MODERN GREECE. By E.M. 
monds. 
5. DEAN STANLEY FROM Two Points oF VIEW:— 
1. “Le Doyen de Westminster.” By Ernest 
Fontanés. 
2. “Dean Stanley and Dr. Watson.” By Rev. 
John Service, D.D. 
6. Lire aND Sport aT ALTENSTEIN. By A. G. C. 
Liddell. 
7. ScHoots aT Frorence. By F. Henrietta Muller, 
MacmMILian and Co., London. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 

THs INDUSTRIAL Type OF Society. By Herbert 
Spencer, 

ScoTTisH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC WATER- 
TALES. By Karl Blind. (Conclusion.) 

Ourpa’s KNOWLEDGES OF ITALIAN Lirs, By Mary 
Calverley. 

Tae New DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
By William Knighton, LL.D. 

THE SOCIALISM OF KARL MARX AND THE YOUNG 
HEGELIANS. By John Rae. 

THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. By M. N, 
Muthall, 

M. GAMBETTA AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. By M, 
Yves Guyot. 

THe “ Sports’? SYSTEM IN AMERICAN POLITICs, By 
William Clarke. 

CIVILISATION AND EQUALITY : A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 
By W. H. Mallock. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA OVER THE PRESIDENT'S TOMB. 
By the Editor. 
SrraHan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


EVERY STUDENT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
SHOULD READ 


HE EXPOS I Ff 0-3. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
One Shilling, Monthly, post free. 

The CONTENTS for OCTOBER include an Elabo- 
rate Review of the Revised Version, by Dr. Sanpar 
(early 40 pages); “Some Features of the Life 
Everlasting,’”’ by the Ep1tor; ‘‘ The Historical Christ 
of St. Paul,’ by Dr. G. Marueson; “‘ Christ on the 
Christian Evidences,” by G. G. Frypuay, B.A. ; and 
Dr. E. H. PLumprre, on “ Assyrian and Babylonian 
Inscriptions.” 


THE EXPOSITOR. New Series. Vol. I. 
is Now Ready, in demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, pp. 476, 
containing Contributions of permanent value by 
Professor Wace, Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, 
Mr. BR. H. Horron, Revs. Canon Farrar, Dr. 
Martueson, Dr. E. H. Piumprre, the Epiror. 

The First Series may also be had in 12 vols., price 
7s 6d each. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 




















Now ready, price 6s, for October. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLVIII. 
CONTENTS. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 
INTELLECT AND EVOLUTION. 
THe GOLDEN AGE OF AUSTRALIA. 
Tus TENURE AND TRANSFER OF LAND. 
THUCYDIDES. 
COMPABATIVS CHURCH POLITICS. 
THE ATTACK UPON FR&E-TRADS, 
CONTSMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER AND STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 
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Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
For OCTOBER, 1881. 


Kirn anp Kin. By Miss Jessie Fothergill. (Con 
tinued.) 

. PersonaL Reminiscences OF Lorp STRATFORD 

AND THE CrImEAN War. IV.—V. 

. A Day’s SporT IN THE CRIMEA. 

Tae Story oF Mary Dumont, A_ FarMeEr’s 
Daveuter. By Lady Pollock. Part I. 

. FaSHION AND FRIVOLITY. 

. THE Srory OF A RaILway JOURNEY. 

Lindsay (of Ba'carres). Part I. 

. Tue Campaion or Moscow. PartII. | 

. Tue Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 


an ar) 


By Lady 


So oa 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PROBATION.” 


KITH and KIN. By Miss Fother- 
eit, Author of “The First Violin,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ FASCINATION.” 


The TURN of the TIDE. By 
Lady Marcaret Mavsenpir, Author of 
“Fascination,” &c. In 2 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ A STORMY LIFE,” &c. 


A WILL anda WAY. By Lady 


GeEorGIANA FuLLERTON, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &c. In 3 vols. 


**The story is told with simplicity, and has touches 
of real pathos.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the AUTHORS of ‘‘DAVID ARMSTRONG.” 


A MAN of the DAY. By the 
Authors of “David Armstrong.” In 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of ‘“‘ Godwyn’s Ordeal,’’ 


Little Fifine. By Mrs. 


Macgqvorp, Author of *‘ Patty,” &c. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


M1113, Author of ‘‘ The Old English Gentleman.’’ 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBerRT G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.0.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, for the Session 1881-82. Price 
3s; by post, 3s 64d. Manchester: J. E. Cornisu. 
London: Macm1tian and Co. 


ACCINATION: Current Fallacies 
about Vaccination Exposed. A Reply to Dr 
‘W. B. Carpenter, C.B., &c. By Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, 
M.P. Price 1d, or 5s per hundred. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.0. ; 
or W. Youna, 114 Victoria Street, S.W. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 
a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
‘Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. D. 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
HE LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDHISTS, compared with History and 
Science ; with Introductory Notices of the Life and 
System of Gotama Buddha. By R. SPENCE HARDY, 
Author of “ A Manual of Buddhism,” &c. 
London: F, NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


IR HENRY COLE on SANITARY 

ARRANGLMENTS.—See the BUILDER (44, by 
post, 44d), for Plans and Details—Views of English 
Residence, France—Churcher’s College, Hants—and 
Cadiz Cathedral —Social Science Congress — New 
Light on Sewage Problem—Milford Haven—French 
Art Industries—The Railway Companies—Middles- 
brough Jubilee—Buxton, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 



































The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCXVI, will be 
published on SATURDAY, October 15thh ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDA Y, the 
10th instant. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ART JOURNAL. 
MONTHLY, 2s 6d. 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER :-— 
Etching. “CHARITY,” by Professor LEGROS. 


Engraving. “ CHURCHWARDENS,” after FRANZ 
MEERTS. 


“PENELOPE’S HANDMAIDENS,” 
FREDERICK PRELLER. 


The Articles include :— 


FREDERICK PRELLER. _Iilustrated. 

WOOLLETT’S ENGRAVINGS: HINTS TO COLLECTORS. 
ALPHONSE LEGROS. 

SKETCHING IN THE HOME COUNTIES. Illustrated. 
WINCKELMANN AND THE IDEAL IN CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. Illustrated. 

OUR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. Illustrated. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, ART NOTES, &c. 








THE 


Fac-simile. after 





Proofs of Professor LEGROS’ Etching, * CHARITY,” signed and strictly limited 
to 100, may be had from the principal Printsellers, and at the Office, 





26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


JAMES HINTON asa RELIGIOUS THINKER. By H. H. Eliis. 
SOME.EARLY HERETICS. By J. H. Allen. 
The EXAMPLE of JESUS. By Dr. I. Hooykaas— 

II. The ETHICS of JESUS. 
The ENGLISH of the REVISED VERSION. By R. B. Drummond, B.A. 
MEDICINE and MORALITY. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. 
HELLENIC THOUGHT and MODERN PROBLEMS. By G.S. Bower. 
THEISM and ATHEISM as MORAL INFLUENCES. By Mrs. William Grey. 
DEAN STANLEY. By the Editor. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By W. H. Woodward, M.A. 
NOTES and NOTICES. By Frances Power Cobbe, &c. 





Published for the Proprietors by 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., LONDON. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


The OCTOBER LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS is NOW 
READY, and will be FORWARDED POST FREE on 
APPLICATION. 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public 
Libraries or for Private Collectors, and comprising Some of the 
most Important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign 
Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale, at greatly Reduced 


Prices. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
NEW BOND STREET. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FIRST LIST. 


tirely New Edition, brought up to the 
arr Autumn of 1881. 
of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY 
DATES, for Universal Reference. 
Seventeenth Edition, Enlarged, Revised, 
and Corrected to Autumn of 1881. By 
BensaMin VINCENT, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Con- 
taining 10,000 Distinct Articles, and 
90,000 Dates and Facts. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 18s; half-calf, 24s; full or tree- 
calf, 31s Gd. Prospectus post free on 
application. 

ee ‘s Dictionary of Dates’ 
is = ae ieee pe yi nmr ae moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English language, 





TIRELY NEW ETYMOLOGICAL 
odes DICTIONARY. 


WARD & LOCK’S STANDARD 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With 40 
Fall Pages of Engravings, and @ copious 
Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
6s. Prospectus post free on application. 

The Atheneum of September 17th, 1881, says :—“ We 
have here, ina compact and neatly got-up volume of 
some 530 pages, a very full and comprehensive 
vocabulary of the English language. The work is 
brought well up to date, and we have noticed but few 
omissions and still fewer errors...... Altogether, for its 
size, it will be found to be the most complete popular 
dictionary of our language yet published,” 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


WARD & LOCK’S UNIVERSAL 
INSTRUCTOR; or, Self-Culture for All. 
With hundreds of Illustrations. Royal 
8yo, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. Prospectus 
post free on application. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The work is excellent, and 
itis to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it 
deserves.” 


COMPLETE IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


WORTHIES of the WORLD: a 
Series of Original Lives of Great Men of 
all Countries and all Times. With 
Portraits. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
786d. Prospectus post free on application. 


“We know of nothing in the same class of litera- 
ture equally readable, impartial, and valuable as these 
sketches."—Derby Mercury. 


NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
iN SEVENPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, COMPLETE 
IN 28 PARTS. 


WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, for 
the English People. Beautifully illus- 
trated with the finest Wood Engravings. 

[Part I. ready October 25th. 


IN SEVENPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART I. 
NOW READY. 


WARD & LOCK’S POPULAR 
SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated, with Original En- 
gravings. In Monthly Parts, price 7d 
each. Complete in 12 Parts. 





IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART I. 
NOW READY. 


WARD & LOCK’S THRIFT 
BOOK: a Cyclopedia of Cottage 
Management and Practical Economy 
for the People. Profusely illustrated. 
Complete in 10 Parts. 


*,* PROSPECTUSES of the above 
Works are now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Railway Bookstalls, or will be sent 
post free, with complete Catalogue, on 
application to the Publishers. 


London : 
WARD, LOCK, and CO,, 
WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, W.C, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





In November, royal 4to, price Two Guineas, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 


The work is Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, 

and is Illustrated by 15 Full-page Water-Colour 

Drawings, reproduced in the highest style of Chromo 
lithography. 


A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 
By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


“‘Mrs. McClintock knows her subject thoroughly, 
and is well able to communicate her knowledge. In 
brief, her book is one of more than common merit. 
It is spirited, vigorous, and able, from beginning to 
end.” —Atheneum. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. 
Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Uornwall, from 1835 
to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. With a 
Portrait etched by Hubert HeRKOMER, A.R.A. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. [/n the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W.M. THACKERAY, Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. [Jn October. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and Other 
UNTRUTHFUL STORIES. Being a Collection 
of Pieces written for Public Reading. By 
Epwarp V. TURNER, Author of “T. Leaves.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Jn October. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 


the Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Jn the press, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo. {in November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the 
Author of ‘“ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,”’ “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &, 3 vols. post 8yo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah 
TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ “ A 
Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

(Un the press. 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “Ada Gresham” and 
“ Oatherine Irving.” 3 vols. post 8vyo. [Shortly. 


In the SPRINGTIME. By L 


HENDERSON-BROWNE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Shortly. 


POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 262. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small, 

ConTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. 
Advisers.—30. School.—31. Mr. Sagar becomes a 
Man of Business. 

THE MATCHLESS ORINDA. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICE SYSTEMS. 

THRAWN JANET. 

May IN UmsBrtA:—From Rome to Terni—The 
Cascades of Terni—Montefalco—Foligno—Spello— 
Easter Morning at Assisi—Perusia Augusta—La 
Magione—Cortona—Chiusi—Gubbio—From Gubbio 
to Fano. 

LENAU. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chap.49. A Party of Three.—41. 
A Party of Four.—42. The Commission.—43. An 
Explanation.—14. An Historical Poem. 

Du Rys DE MADAME D’ALLEBRET. By Frederick 
Locker. (After Clément Marot.) 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 
15 Waterloo Place. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 
GOD and the MAN. By Robert 


BOCHANAN, Author of “The Shadow of the 
Sword,” “ A Child of Nature,” &c. 





Mr, CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie 


Murray, Author of “A Life's Atonement,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HOURS with the PLAYERS. By 


Dutton Cook, Author of “ A Book of the Play,” &c. 





Now ready, square 8vo, handsomely bound, with 
Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


The ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. 
H. BR. HAwE!s, Author of * ‘The Art of uty,” 


&c. With numerous Illustrations. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY 
NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 
—" With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 


QUEEN COPHETUA. ByR.E. 


FRANCILLON. 


The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Hoyt. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. By James Payn, 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By 


WaLtTsr Besant and James Ricz. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian 
HAWTHORNE. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. By Mrs. Annie 
EpWwarDEs. 


LOST Sir MASSINGBERD. By James 

AYN. 

NEW VOLUMES OF “THE WANDERER’S 
LIBRARY.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 


The WORLD BEHIND the SCENES. 


By Percy FITZGERALD, 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 


Life Amongst the Ostrich Hunters. By Jutivs 
BEERBOHM. Illustrated. 


The GENIAL SHOWMAN: Life and 
Adventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. H1na- 
STON. 








Large 4to, half-bound, profusely illustrated, 28s. 


A TREATISE on WOOD-ENGRAV- 
ING, Historical and Practical. By WILLIAM 
ANDREW CHATTO and JOHN JACKSON. With an 
additional Chapter by Hanky G. BOHN, and 450 
= Illustrations. A Repriat of the last Revised 

ition. 





Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS: The Comet o? a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—A Bas les Juifs : a Mediwval Study, by 
Alex. Charles Ewald.—In Some Byeways of Develop- 
ment, by Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.£.—Immanuel Kant, 
by Paul Jerome.—A First Electrician, by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D.—A Pilgrimage to Fusiyama, 
by Constance F. Gordon-Oumming.—The Lovers’ 
Paradise, by E. B, Nicholson.—Science Notes, by W. 
Mattieu Williams.—Table-Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR OCTOBER. 


ConTENTS :—Joseph’s Coat, by D. Christie Murray, 
illustrated by Fred. Barnard—An Upland Bog, by 
the Hon. Emily Lawless.—The Victim of a Virtue, b’ 
James Payn.—Mr. Gilbert as a Dramatist, b W. 
Davenport Adams.—The Miller’s Niece, Part t, by 
Henry W. Lucy.—Rambles Round Harrow, with 4 
Illustrations, by Alfred Rimmer.—To a Rose, by 
Henry 8S. Leigh.—A Heart’s Problem, by Charles 
Gibbon. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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In Preparation. 


EVANGELINE. (Edition de Luxe.) With Macniricenr OricinaL ILuustrations, By 


FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. Beautifully Reproduced in PHOTOGRAVURE. 

The Illustrations in this superb work consist of TWENTY-THREE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, fifteen of which have been beautifully reproduced in Photogravure b: 
Messrs. Govrin and Co., of Paris, and the remainder Engraved on Wood by Kuinkicut and Lacour. There are also Ornamental Initial Letters, from Ori c “ 
Designs by A. Barravp and H. Scorr. . ; ? igina 
e work is printed on WHatTman’s hand-made paper (16) by 124), and the Wood Engravings on real China paper. The work i3 elegantly bound in cloth gilt. 


*,* Further particulars may be obtained of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 





CHEAP EDITION of CANON FARRAR’S GREAT WORK. 
On October 27th will be published a POPULAR EDITION in One Volame of 


The LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., Canon of Westminster, 


and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. In One Volume. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s; cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s 6d; perai 
grey edges, 10s 6d; or tree calf, 15s. . ” ro 18 D persian morocco, 








The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume IV. (being the First Volume of the Enlarged Series), 


With about 400 ILLusrrations by the First Artists of the day. A beantifally-executed Ercutne, ‘The Trio,” by Erszine Nicou, A.R.A., etched b 
La tavzr, forms the Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. N.B.—The price of this Volume will be raised to One Guinea on the publication of the hext™ 
Volume, or earlier, should the present stock be exhausted. *,* Also issued handsomely half-bound in white vellum, 25s. ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. Complete in 2 vols. With Severat, Hunprep 


Orienat IttustTraTions. Cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

*,* The Illustrations to this Work, which have been executed at a cost of several thousands of pounds, are all Original Designs, executed by the following 
amongst other Artists :—ERNeEsT Ororts, A.R.A., A. Barraup, R. Barnes, H. Fenn, H. Giacomecu, M. L. Gow, C. Green, H. Hoxrpay, W. B. Hou, 
R.8.A., A. Hopkins, E. B. Lerauton, P. Macquorp, W. H. OvEREND, J. M‘L. Ratston, P. SkeLton, W. SMALL, &c. 

A few Numbered Copies of this Work are being specially prepared on Fine Paper, of the same size as that of the ordinary Edition. Applications will be Registered 
for supply when ready, according to the order in which they are received by the Publishers. 








The ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference to all the 


Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Vol. I. 
Part 2, extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. , 





A COURSE of LESSONS in LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS. By A. F. Graces, 


Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine Repropvuctrions 1n Couour, after TurNER, ConstaBLe, De Wint, F. WALKER, Mason, MULLER, and A. F, 
GRacE; and numerous Examples engraved on Wood from well-known Pictures. Extra demy folio, cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 





DAVID COX, a BIOGRAPHY of. With Remarks on his Works and Genius. By the 


late WILLIAM HALL. Edited, with Additions, by Joan THacxeray Bunce. With Autotype Portrait, 10s 6d. 





PICTURES of BIRD LIFE in PEN and PENCIL. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. With 


ILLUSTRATIONS by GIACOMELLI. 144 pages, imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 





PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, ILLUSTRATED EDITION of. By Martin F. Tuppsn, 


M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated throughout. Extra crown 4to, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 





EUROPEAN FERNS. Their Form, Habit, and Culture. By James Britten, F.LS. 


With 39 Fac-stmiLe CoLovurep Puatss, painted from Nature, by D. Buatr, F.L.S. Demy 4tc, cloth, 21s. 


FIGURE PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. With Srxteen Conourep Puates from 


Original Designs by BLANCHE MACARTHUR and JENNIE MOORE. With full Instructions by the Painters. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. With Twenty Fac-simite Cotourep Puartss, 


org 4 oa from Original Designs by F. E. HULME, F,L.S., F.S.A. With Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK of the DOG. By Vero Snaw, B.A. Cantab. With Twenty-r1cut 


FAc-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES, drawn from Life expressly for the Work, and numerous WOOD ENGRAVINGS, Demy 4to, cloth bevelled, 35s; half-morocco, 45s: 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. Vol I. With nearly 200 Oricinat Ixius- 


TRATIONS, spec’ally executed for the Work. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s. 

















POPULAR EDUCATOR, CASSELL’S. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, Vols. I. and 


II, price 5s each. (To te completed in Six Vols.) 


SPORTS and PASTIMES, CASSELL’S BOOK of. With more than 800 IntusTrRAtions and 


CoLouRED FRONTISPIECE. 768 pages, large crown 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS, CARD GAMES, and FIRESIDE FUN, CASSELL’S BOOK of. 


With numerous Illustrations. 224pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


OLD PROVERBS with NEW PICTURES. With 64 Fac-stmme Cotourep Puates from 


Original Designs by LIZZIE LAWSON. The Text by C. L. MATEAUX. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, 63, 














#,* A List of all the New and Forthconing Volumes to be published during the Season by Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. will 
be forwarded post free on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonny CamPnext, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strani; and Published hy him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October Ist, 1831. 
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